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INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


The keynote of the method is training in synthetic understanding, the 
grasping of the thought as a whole, by watching the movements of the visible 
speech organs. 

Private and class instruction. Day and evening conversation and practice 
classes. Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. Ask for circulars. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (incorporated) 
18-20 E. 41st Street Edward B. Nitchie, A. B., Principal New York City 


Mr. Nitchie is the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by Frederick 
Con. the mest widely textbook on for ond for aif It may be ordered from the School 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Nitchie Method Used 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 
Deaf Pupils. Conversation Classes for all 
Exposition pupils. For particulars address 
LINA M. CRAIN 
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Corrections in Defects of Speech. 513 Denham Building Denver, Coloradc 
Vandeventer and Westminster St. Louis, Mo. 


MILWAVKEE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method Used 
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Parents desiring teachers for private instruction during 
their need of a teacher some months in advance, as the best t 
before vacation commences, 


Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 


the vacation months may find it profitable to make known 
eachers usually have their plans perfected a month or two 


The Teachers’ Agency will be reopened at 
the Volta Bureau the first week in January. 


WANTED — Strictly Oral Teacher for little girl nine 
earsold. Fourth-grade work. Apply to Mrs. Emil Cohn, 
brookhaven, Mississippi. 


* Oral teacher with 8 years’ experience in primary and 
intermediate grades desires position, preferably in the 
East. Almira Hammond, 1222 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Experienced oral teacher invites correspondence from 


parents desiring instructor for deaf child during summer 
vacation. References. Miss Maud Henning, Romney, 
W. Va. 


USE SILHOUETTE PICTURES FOR TEACHING LONG STORIES 


Primary language work simplified and made much more 
interesting by the use of sets of illustrative silhouette 
pictures. Try one set and you will want others. The Results 
are Wonderful. Complete sets for ‘ Billy Goats Gruff,’”’ 
“Chicken Little,” and ‘‘ Pig Brother,’ at 25 cents each.’ 
“Old Woman and Her Pig,” “House that Jack Built,’ 
“ Johnny Cake,” ‘Town Musicians,” at 40 cents each. All 


7 sets only $2.00. 

ELLA E. CHRYSTAL 

220 20th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Free to the 
This valuable com- 


endium of the 
test authoritative 
information on 
Deafness—48 
with illustrations. 


Pages 13 to 18 

* Deafness and the Care 
of the Ear,” by Dr. Abram 
Mills Fanning—things to 
avoid-hygienic measures 
to adopt—how to relieve 
earache. 


Pages 19 to 24 

“ The Preventiou of Deaf- 
ness," by Dr. Adair Digh- 
ton — warnings against 
home remedies, diving, 
Valsalva's method, etc. 


Pages 30 to 32 
“The Fatigue of Deuwf- 
ness.” by Dr. Clarence 
Johu Blake,consequences 
of the strain; ods of 
relief. 


Pages 38 to 42 

** Kinds of Deafness that 
Can Be Relieved what 
cases mechanical devices 
will help and what cases 
require electrical devices. 


Pages 43 to:45 

“* Best types of both me- 
chanical and electrical 
devices.” Fair price to 
pay for each. 


Pages 1-12, 25-30 
Other articles by six emi- 
ment authorities. 


Send a post-card today for this new 
book if you are deaf or losing your 
hearing or are interested in some 
one who is. It costs nothing. We 
gathered this information together first 
for our own use, and now offer a 
limited number of copies printed on 
heavy paper, bound in cloth, to all 
whom it may help, absolutely free. 


This book does not raise false hopes . 


for those who are beyond assistance, 
but it does show the “‘way out”’ tothose 
whocan be helped—tells what kinds of 
deafness can be benefited by artificial 
aids and what kinds cannot—shows 
the best electrical instruments and also 
the newest mechanical aid to hearing. 


AUD! AID $7.50 


This is a marvelcus little device that 
da ifies the sow 


an 
waves and transmits them to the ear in 
natural pleasing tones. Its price of 
$7.50 puts it within reach of all. 
All this information is free. Write 
for it today. Simply say “‘ Send me the 
new book on Deafness, Free.” Address 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE CO. 


Manufacturers of the famous 
Lorguette Phone and esk Ear-Phone 


78 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
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A three-line wanted advertisement costs 
only 50 cents, or three insertions for $1. 


WANTED-—Lady teacher for oral class of four or five 
pils. Apply, stating salary required, to J. S. Gordon, 
nspector of Schools, Vancouver, B. C. 


Study STORYTELLING from STORY- 
TELLERS’ MAGAZINE. For School, social, 
and public purposes. Sample copy, five 2-cent 


stamps. $1.50a year. 
Send to JAMES SENIOR, 
LAMAR, MISSOURI. 
Engravers and Etchers 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established repu- 
tation for fine work at moderate prices. The Maurice 
we Engraving Co., Evening Star Blidg., Washington. 


AMERICAN MANUAL or FINGER POST-CARD ALPHABET 


Very neat and clear. Has the Gordon characters. Key 
letters are on cuff-buttons. In two styles: 1. The regular 
alphabetic form. 2. The twenty-six characters in nine 
words, for quick mastery. A very helpful novelty. 

In packages of ten cards or more, one cent per card, 
postpaid. 

JAMES H. LOGAN 


237 Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 


is particularly helpful in aiding backward 
children to acquire a good command of the 
English language. Price, $1.50, net. Orderfrom 
KATHERINE F. Barry, School for the Deaf, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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THE DRIFT OF OPINION AS TO PURE ORAL DEPARTMENTS 
IN COMBINED SYSTEM SCHOOLS 


BY E. S. TILLINGHAST 


HE editor of Tue Vovra Review 

and others interested have requested 
that the results of an inquiry conducted 
by the writer last spring be published. 
Hence the following article. 

In the letter of inquiry, which was ad- 
dressed to all superintendents or princi- 
pals of schools for the deaf in the United 
States and Canada, several questions 
were asked as to application blanks, as to 
permanent records kept of physical exam- 
inations and the reports of specialists, 
and as to the kind and amount of exten- 
sion work attempted. Some valuable in- 
formation touching these matters was re- 
ceived, but the question of most general 
interest, and the one to which attention is 
here confined, was stated thus: 

“If you have none, would you arrange 
a completely segregated pure oral depart- 
ment in your school, if it were possible to 
secure the necessary funds ?” 

Fifty-three replies were received to this 
question, and, including the opinion of 
the writer, fifty-four schools were repre- 
sented in the opinions expressed. Among 
these, the State schools of Washington, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Indiana are 
not included. 

The replies may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 


Unqualified simple “yes”............ 40 
Somewhat qualified affirmative....... 7 
Unqualified simple 2 
Indirect or indefinite negative....... .. 5 


Among those who reply with an un- 
qualified affirmative are included the ex- 
ecutive heads of the schools now gener- 
ally recognized as pure oral. In the sec- 
ond group of more or less qualified af- 
firmatives are included Superintendents 
Jones, Tate, Milligan, Rogers, McDermid, 
and the writer. 

This group appear in the main to be- 
lieve that a segregated primary oral de- 
partment is essential to broadly success- 
ful oral work in a combined system 
school; but they also believe that after 
deaf children have had a fair opportunity 
to acquire fixed habits of speech and 
speech reading they should enjoy the 
benefits and pleasure of using the sign 
language, while continuing under class- 
room instruction by the oral method. 

Ex-Principal Connor, of Georgia, and 
Superintendent Rothert, of Iowa, reply 
with a direct negative, the latter adding 
“Emphatically no!” Superintendent Cur- 
rier, of New York, replies as follows: 
“Every child is taught orally for a period 
of three years. Then such as fail to 
make proper response are limited to one 
hour per day for speech work.” Super- 
intendent Ray, of North Carolina, re- 
plies: “I think not.” Former Superin- 
tendent Walker, of Wisconsin: “I would 
like to try the experiment. I am not con- 
fident of results.” And Superintendent 
Wheeler, of Connecticut: “Possibly for 
primary departments.” Superintendents 
Morrison, of Missouri, and Gardner, of 
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Arkansas, seem to think such a plan 
would not be practicable in their schools, 
and that an attempt to apply it would 
result in more trouble than good. 

It is noticeable that practically all re- 
plies from the eight or ten persons who 
have become the executive heads of 
schools within the last five years are in 
the affirmative, showing the rapid drift 
of opinion as the leaders of the older 
generation retire and younger men take 
their places. 

In the main, those who qualify their 
answers or reply in the negative are those 
who have had very long and intimate 
experience with the deaf. Without ex- 
ception, those who answer with a quali- 
fied affirmative are men who have an ex- 
cellent working knowledge of, and facility 
in, the use of the sign language. 

While the answers recorded above are 
very suggestive of the probable lines of 
development which American schools for 
the deaf will follow in the next decade, 
they of course prove nothing as to the 
real merits of the question. An astonish- 
ing percentage of teachers, or perhaps we 
should use the more distinguishing term, 
educators, are proverbially sheeplike in 
their willingness to follow first one group 
of leaders and then another, who bring 
forward new theories and “methods” or 
old methods revamped in attractive guise. 
The rise and fall of the “five-slate sys- 
tem” very likely will soon furnish a per- 
tinent illustration of this fact. The his- 
tory of education will afford any number 
of others. There seems to be little doubt 
that when the education of the deaf is 
placed upon a really scientific basis many 
of our present theories and practises will 
be sadly upset. 

On the whole, however, it appears that 
Mr. John D. Wright’s question, “Even- 
tually; why not now?” is quite to the 

‘point. The only reply in most cases re- 
lates to the difficulties of providing for 
the immediate and ultimate additional ex- 
pense involved. 

Thus the once quite popular slogan of 
combined-system advocates, “Any method 
for results, all methods and wedded to 
none,” now needs to be interpreted or 
applied rather differently. In primary 


instruction, at least, it is generally con-: 
ceded that the pure oral method does get. 
“results,” and the school claiming to use_ 
“all methods” must include the pure oral 


method. To do so it must have a segre- | 
gated oral department, or else become an _ 


entirely pure oral school. 
other compromise or alternative. 


On one point the most rabid oralists” 


There is no 


and anti-oralists can easily agree: unless | 
speech and speech-reading are developed — 
to the point of habitual automatic re-— 
sponse—a means of practical every-day 
communication—then it is a failure, and — 
pupil, parent, the public, and the poor 
teacher, all have a right to complain of | 
the vast disparity between the time and _ 


effort put forth and the results attained. 
After years of wrangling and heated 


pointing out of failures, instead of search- 
ing out the exact causes of these failures, | 
both camps seem now to have advanced — 
another step in agreement on the seem- 
ingly very simple proposition that a_ 
speech environment is necessary to the — 


development of the speech habit. 


As indicative of the general drift of 
opinion, nothing quoted in the present — 


article is more significant than the fol- 
lowing from a carefully prepared recent 
address by Mr. Jay Cooke Howard, Pres- 


ident of the National Association of the ~ 


Deaf. (The italics are ours.) 

“Children without residual hearing 
should be carefully examined as to their 
capacity for speech and speech-reading. 
They should be given a thorough trying 
out along these lines under the most com- 
petent and experienced teachers, favored 
by proper conditions and environment. 
If able to make satisfactory progress in 
their education, and at the same time ac- 
quire practical speech and speech-read- 
ing, they should be kept in a speech en- 
vironment until the “speech habit” is 
fixed. Those who are unable to make 
satisfactory progress in their education, 
or are unable to develop practical sneech 
and speech-reading, should be taught by 
the manual method.” as 

Coming from the very head and foun- 
tain of the most persistent and bitter or- 
ganized national onposition to oral meth- 
ods for decades, this indicates very clearly 
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a dawning light and a better day for the 
deaf. It is a clear demand for sound 
oral teaching—oralism under conditions 
where success is most possible, not almost 
impossible. It is a clear admission that a 
great deal of oralism in combined-system 
schools in the past has been radically 
wrong, of a time-serving, try-to-please- 
everybody, and save-money type, discour- 
aging to the teacher, disheartening to 
pupil and parent, deceptive to the public, 
and in the ultimate analysis costly to the 
State, as all wrong conditions in educa- 
tion must be. Of course, bright children 
have been educated in these schools in 
spite of, not because of, this wrongly 
conditioned oralism. Just as hardy pa- 
tients by thousands doubtless survived 
the blood-letting doctors of a century ago, 
who thought nothing of trying to save a 
sick’ man’s life by depriving him of sev- 
eral pints of his very life blood! But 
who shall count the weak who fell by the 
wayside ? 

It may well be in the new day that the 
independent educated deaf of Mr. How- 
ard’s class and the superintendents who 
know and love the sign language—its 
weakness as well as its strength—and the 
recent generation of deaf who have drunk 
to the bitter dregs the cup of oral futility 
under conditions where success was al- 
most impossible shall stand together on 
common ground with Mr. Wright and 
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Miss Yale and Tue Vorra Review and 
the Annals in a universal demand for 
“Not more speech, but better” ; and they 
shall turn their batteries of wit and rea- 
son, the searchlight’s tireless scrutiny, and 
pitiless publicity not upon mere “oralism” 
or “pure oralism” or “c. p. oralism,” but 
upon futile oralism, sham _ oralism, 
whether taught by entirely competent 
teachers under conditions of superhuman 
difficulty Or under excellent conditions by 
time-serving, half-educated, half-trained, 
young teachers, and thus force a read- 
justment of present standards, a realign- 
ment of public opinion, and an irresistible 
demand that every deaf child in every 
State in the Union shall have a fair and 
square chance to get a pure oral educa- 
tion, if he has the capacity. 

This (1917) centennial year of the es- 
tablishment of the first school for the 
deaf in the United States, when both the 
American Convention and the National 
Association meet at Hartford, and when 
a very able Committee on Efficiency are 
to report on the strength and weakness 
of our present system of educating the 
deaf, seems a most propitious time for 
such an agreement upon vital essentials 
as shall set the pace for an equally mar- 
velous advance in the next hundred years 
of the education of the deaf as has 
marked the past century. 


HE adoption by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf of my resolution in favor of the 
establishment of a segregated oral de- 
partment in every school for the deaf, 
offered at their last meeting and amended 
by President Lyon, as reported in the 
December number of THe Votta RE- 
VIEW by the President, would seem to 
present a proper opportunity to review 
and summarize the whole question. 
For more than twenty-five years I have 
maintained in private discourse and in 


A FAIR CHANCE FOR EVERY DEAF. CHILD 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


public utterance that NO DEAF CHILD NEED 
BE DUMB, and that no deaf child has had 
a fair chance to acquire the utmost facil- 
ity in speech and speech-reading of which 
he is individually capable unless he has 
been taught, during the early years of his 
educational life, by the speech method in 
an exclusively speech atmosphere, with- 
out being exposed to the use of the sign 
language or finger-spelling by any one 
with whom he comes in contact. 

Twenty years ago (January, 1897), in 
an article in The Century Magazine, I 
said: 
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water environment. What teacher of the’ 


“It is beginning to be realized that all te 
deaf children should at least have a trial art of flying would attempt to instruct his § cl 
under this (the oral) method. . . . pupils except in an air environment? ...§ = m 
The State of Pennsylvania has taken the “No one can learn to use and under-§  w 
matter into its own hands and has passed stand speech automatically and uncon-§ vi 
a law declaring that a State appropriation sciously without being wholly plunged Qc 
for the education of the deaf shall not be into a speech atmosphere wherein the use Bp 
available unless facilities are provided for of speech is a necessity. 3 Ww 
giving each pupil a trial under the pure “As we cannot learn to swim without § te 
oral method. As this is an article swimming, or to fly without flying, or to§ tl 
on the speech and speech-reading of the walk without walking, so we cannot learn _ 
deaf, those so-called “combined” schools to speak without speaking. But the mus- 9 p 
where only an hour or two a day is de- cular coérdinations involved in fluent} p 
voted to the teaching of speech and _ speech are so complicated and so delicate Fg 
speech-reading may be passed with a_ and so slightly perceptible to conscious- § a 
brief reference. Their results in teaching ness that an immense number of repeti- #0 
the congenitally deaf to speak and under- tions is required before the actions be- 9 g 
stand the speech of others are unsatis- come reflexive and instantaneous. This e 
factory, for a pupil cannot be expected to is doubly true when it must be done with- 9 t 
acquire those difficult arts with his share, out the aid of the organ of hearing pro- § fi 
perhaps a tenth or twentieth of an hour vided by nature for the purpose of assist- ” 

a day. One might much better expect to ing us to acquire speech. Even those of § ¢ 
learn to speak Greek fluently by studying us who have been engaged for many I 
it twenty minutes a day and devoting the years in teaching deaf children to speak 9 
rest of the time exclusively to writing and to understand speech do not always § t 
and-reading English. I therefore pass on realize how many times the organs of J 1 
to the pure oral method, which alone can speech and speech-reading require to be § « 
give the pupil a practical and working exercised before anything approaching 9 « 
knowledge of speech, both uttered and normal fluency and automatism can be 9 1 
read from the lips.” ‘ 


That was twenty years ago. Today 
the combined schools devote much more 
time each day to teaching orally than they 


obtained. 


“To have an idea automatically suggest 


a spoken form, or a spoken form auto-— 
matically suggest an idea, even in the case ~ 


did in 1897, but still the average results 
of their speech teaching with the con- 
genitally deaf are not as good as the aver- 
age results obtained where no recourse is 
had to the sign language or finger-spell- 
ing. Slowly the conviction has grown in 
the minds of those in charge of the com- 
bined schools that this inequality is due 
to the lack of a “speech atmosphere” sur- 


of a hearing child, demands many hun- 9 
dreds of repetitions. If a deaf child — : 
could see a word as often at the moment — , 
when that word’s idea was in his mind, 
or have as many opportunities to use the 
word when he needed it as the hearing © 
child, he would acquire speech and — 
speech-reading with something approach- — 
ing the same rapidity. But under the © 


rounding the pupils during the educa- 
tional years, and that their efforts to do 
the best oral work with those pupils who 


most favorable conditions of environment 


in a speech atmosphere the deaf child has 


only a small proportion of the opportuni- 


ties to speak and to understand speech — 


are, in their judgment, fitted for it cannot 
that are enjoyed by the hearing child. . . . — 


reach the highest possible success until 


they are able to supply this speech atmos- 
phere and thus really use the oral method. 
In the course of an article entitled 
“The Necessity of a Speech Environ- 
ment,” published in the Annals of the 
Deaf March, 1916, I said: 
“One cannot learn to swim except in a 


“Tn the best combined schools the max- 


imum time that any of the pupils are in 
the class-room in charge of oral teachers 
is five hours a day, five days a week. 
Many of them have much less than that. 
The classes number from eight to twelve. 
The average is about ten pupils to each 
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teacher. During the five hours in the 
class-room the pupils are not engaged 
more than three hours in speaking and 
watching speech. But there are ten indi- 
viduals in the class, and while each one 
can, if he pays close attention, get all the 
practise there is in reading the lips, 
whether the speech is directed to him or 
to another, he can have only one-tenth of 
the chances to use speech himself. 

“Outside the class-rooms, while the 
pupils are in the shops, the dining-room, 
play-room, chapel, recreation grounds, 
gymnasium, and dormitories, practically 
all communication with them on the part 
of teachers of industries, supervisors, 
gymnastic teachers, and, I regret to say, 
even by the superintendents and many of 
the teachers, is conducted by means of 
finger-spelling and the sign language. 

“That is to say, while for a maximum 
of fifteen hours a week they have an op- 
portunity to learn to read the lips, and 
for one hour and a half a week are made 
to use speech themselves, yet during the 
remaining ninety-seven waking hours 
each week they not only do not have an 
opportunity to use spoken forms, but 
they are exercised in another method of 
communication. 

“One hour and a half a week in which 
to train the brain and the organs of 
speech in the subtle and difficult codrdina- 
tions, muscular and mental, of speech 
and ninety-seven silent hours! Is it any 
wonder that the greater number of super- 
intendents of combined-system schools 
have acknowledged that the results of 
speech work done in their institutions is 
unsatisfactory ?” 

In June, 1914, this fact was brought 
clearly before the public in a paper en- 
titled “Speech Problems in Combined- 
System Schools,” read before the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, in Staunton, Virginia, by Mr. 
Frank M. Driggs, superintendent of a 
combined school at Ogden, Utah, and 
published in THe Vora Review, Sep- 
tember, 1914. In the course of this paper 
Mr. Driggs said: 

“If the enveloping influence of your 
institution is sufficient to intoxicate your 
children with a desire to speak, then 
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they’ll get speech and the speech habit. 
The problem of speech teaching in com- 
bined-system schools may be measured by 
the barometer that registers speech at- 
mosphere, or by the influence for and the 
environment of speech in your school. 
; In most combined-system schools 
great effort is exerted to suppress, espe- 
cially in oral classes, the use of the man- 
ual alphabet and the sign language within 
the class-room, while little or no effort is 
used to encourage the use of speech and 
lip-reading outside the school - room. 
Surely you would learn to speak and use 
German or French more easily, more 
readily, and more fluently if you studied 
those languages in Germany and France, 
among the German and French people, 
than in any American college or univer- 
sity. Would not more excellent results 
follow in combined-system schools if your 
deaf children who are being taught orally 
used speech and lip-reading rather than 
something else outside their class-rooms ? 

If your results in speech teaching 
in combined-system schools are to be at 
all satisfactory, you must face the situa- 
tion and solve the problem. In its solu- 
tion you may be compelled to separate 
your younger pupils from the older ones ; 
you will have to employ better super- 
visors and more of them, educated super- 
visors, supervisors and matrons, and in- 
structors of industries willing and ready 
to supplement and assist the work already 
well and carefully done by the teachers 
of speech. . Try it out and marvel 
at the results.” 

In connection with this paper Mr. 
Driggs presented forty letters, written 
with great frankness by forty of the 
forty-nine superintendents of combined 
schools. 

In commenting upon this paper and 
the accompanying letters, I said in THE 
Voita Review for October, 1914 :* 

“This group of forty letters is most 
illuminating. Each one seems sure that 
it would be a desirable thing if the deaf 
could be taught to think in spoken forms 
and to express themselves always in that 


*The “Combined System” diagnoses its Own 
Case with Remarkable Truth and Frankness. 
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way, at least when communicating with 
hearing people. 

“All but two acknowledge that the re- 
sults of speech teaching in their schools 
are unsatisfactory. hey are equally 
unanimous in stating their belief that the 
reason for this is the lack of a ‘speech 
atmosphere’ in their schools. They ac- 
knowledge that if the pupils are allowed 
to learn finger-spelling and signs they 
will use them in preference to the more 
difficult speech; in other words, that a 
‘speech atmosphere’ cannot exist in a 
place where finger-spelling and signs are 
permitted. But that acknowledgment is 
not new. No intelligent person has ever 
seriously attempted to prove that a 
‘speech atmosphere’ could be maintained 
in conjunction with the use of the sign 
language and finger-spelling. The new 
and encouraging admission is that a 
‘speech atmosphere’ is desirable. This is 
indeed something to rejoice over. I have 
never before seen so sweeping an ac- 
knowledgment on the part of the ‘com- 
bined’ school superintendents that it 
would be a good thing if their pupils 
were surrounded by what they them- 
selves describe as a ‘speech atmosphere’— 
that is, if all the intercourse between 
pupils and employees of the institutions 
was carried on without the use of signs 
or finger-spelling. 

“Thirty-nine superintendents out of 
the forty-nine in the United States see 
clearly and tell plainly the cause of the 
failure of speech teaching in their 
schools. They are unanimous in their 
diagnosis ; yet year after year they go on 
doing the same thing. They are all hon- 
est. They are all anxious to help the 
deaf. They all acknowledge that they 
could help the deaf more if they could 
give them a better command of speech. 
They all see this being done elsewhere. 
They all know how it is done, and yet 
they all refuse to do it. Did the world 
ever see a more curiously contradictory 
situation? Here are thirty-nine repre- 
sentatives of ‘combined’ schools unani- 
mously agreeing that it would be to the 
great advantage of their pupils if the 
‘atmosphere’ of their schools was oral— 
that is, if the teachers of industries, the 
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supervisors, and even the teachers and 
the superintendent himself would use 
speech as their means of communication 


with the pupils at all times and in all] 


places. This is exactly what is done in- 


some ninety oral schools in the country, 


and is the only thing that differentiates 


an oral school from a ‘combined’ school. 


So these ‘combined’ school people say it | 


would be better for their pupils if their 
schools were oral schools instead of ‘com- | 
bined’ schools, and yet they do not do | 


anything about it.” 


I have been convinced for some time 
that many of the men in charge of com- | 


bined schools would now be glad to do- 


pure oral work with some of their pupils 
if they had the necessary facilities, and— 
I have wanted to do what little I could 
to enable them to obtain those facilities. ” 
They can only be obtained, however, by — 
action of the State legislatures in re-— 
sponse to requests from the school di- | 
rectors ; therefore it is necessary to first 
educate the directors and the legislators 
to an understanding of the problem and — 


the requirements for its satisfactory solu- 
tion. 


It is in connection with this task 


that the American Association to Pro- | 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf — 
can render especially valuable aid by tak- — 
ing an official stand and by conducting an ~ 


educational campaign. 


Section 3 of Article 2 of the Constitu- 7 
tion of the Association states one of the — 
objects of the Association to be “To ob- | 
tain from schools for the deaf statements | 
of the difficulties encountered in teaching — 
speech to their pupils, to the end that this — 
Association may offer such aid as may — 


be in its power to overcome these ob- 
stacles.” 

Mr. Driggs has performed the first part 
of this service by obtaining from a very 
large majority of the superintendents of 
the institutions for the deaf in the United 
States an almost unanimous statement 
that their principal difficulty in efficiently 
teaching speech and speech-reading to 
their pupils is the lack of what they de- 
scribe “speech atmosphere” in their 
schools. 

This information having been secured, 
the duty devolves upon this Association, 
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as set forth in its constitution, ‘‘to offer 
such aid as may be in its power to over- 
come these obstacles.” 

With this in view, I ventured to offer 
the following resolution at the last meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the As- 
sociation in Washington: 

Be it resolved, That the Directors and mem- 
bers of this Association should use their best 
endeavors, through the medium of their publi- 
cations, writings, utterances, and influence, to 
bring about the establishment of a segregated 
oral department in every school for the deaf. 


As it was necessary for me to leave 
almost immediately to catch a train back 
to New York, there was not time for 
much discussion of the resolution, and 
though a majority of the members pres- 
ent expressed themselves favorably, it 
seemed better not to commit the Board 
until there had been time to place the 
matter before them all by correspondence. 
The president, Mr. Edmund Lyon, of- 
fered the following amended form of the 
resolution : 


Resolved, That as it is the judgment of the 
Board of Directors of the Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf that 
an exclusive speech atmosphere, other things 
being equal, is best adapted to the highest 
mastery of speech and lip-reading by deaf 
children, we hereby strongly urge upon the 
members of the Association, and the profes- 
sion at large, the very great desirability of 
establishing a segregated oral department in 
every school for the deaf. 


Before taking the matter up with the 
Directors by letter, Mr. Lyon wrote to 
Dr. Bell, who replied as follows: 

“IT have been much interested in the 
correspondence you have had with Mr. 
Wright about the very important resolu- 
tion he offered just at the close of the 
meeting of the Directors of the Speech 
Association, April 22, 1916. Unfortu- 
nately there was no time for discussion 
or action; and I am glad to notice that 
you now propose to take the matter up 
with the Board by correspondence. I 
quite approve of the original resolution 
of Mr. Wright and of your suggested 
modification of it. The passage of such 
a resolution by our Board of Directors 
would, in my opinion, be of very great 
assistance to the superintendents and 
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principals of our schools for the deaf in f 


obtaining appropriations from their legis- 
latures to establish separate oral depart- 
ments.” 

As it seemed likely that the amended 
form of the resolution might meet with 
less opposition, and at least enable me to 
get the question fairly before the Asso- 
ciation, I gladly accepted it, and by corre- 
spondence it was submitted to the Di- 
rectors and was adopted by them. The 
Board of Directors of the Association, 
therefore, favor using such influence as 
the Association may possess to secure the 
establishment of a segregated oral de- 
partment in every school for the deaf. 

It would appear that the Board is in 
substantial accord in this matter with the 
great majority of the superintendents of 
the combined schools throughout the 
country, most of them having come to the 
conclusion that such a course is necessary 
in order to do the most efficient oral work 
possible. That does not mean that they 
see their way clear to the establishment at 
once of such segregated oral depaftments, 
but it is a decided step forward that they 
would like to do so if they could. It 
would seem to be the part of the Asso- 
ciation to aid the superintendents to so 
educate their legislatures and boards of 
directors that the aid and support re- 
quired will be forthcoming. 

In the spring of 1916 Mr. E. S. Tilling- 
hast, superintendent of the Oregon State 
School for the Deaf (combined), asked 
by correspondence the following question 
of each superintendent or principal of the 
schools for the deaf in the United States 
and Canada : 

“If you have none, would you arrange 
a completely segregated oral department 
in your school, if it were possible to se- 
cure the necessary funds ?” 

Fifty-four replies were received. Two 
were simply “No,” five were an indefinite 
“No,” seven were a somewhat qualified 
“Yes,” and forty were an unqualified 
“¥es." 

Mr. Tillinghast says: “It is noticeable 
that practically all replies from the eight 
or ten persons who have become the ex- 
ecutive heads of schools within the past 
five years are in the affirmative, showing 
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the rapid drift of opinion as the leaders 
of the older generation retire and younger 
men take their places.” 

The earnest words of this combined 
school superintendent are: “In primary 
instruction, at least, it is generally con- 
ceded that the pure oral method does get 
‘results,’ and the school claiming to use 
‘all methods’ must include the pure oral 
method. To do so, it must have a segre- 
gated department, or else become an ei- 
tirely pure oral school. There is no other 
alternative or compromise.” (The italics 
are mine. ) 

We have now arrived at the point 
where all those connected with the edu- 
cation of the deaf realize the possibility 
of satisfactorily educating at least a por- 
tion of their pupils without recourse to 
finger-spelling or the sign language, and 
where they are only prevented from do- 
ing so by the handicap of conditions as 
they already exist in their schools. 

This is indicated by the fact that 60 
per cent of the pupils in combined schools 
are reported as taught “wholly or chiefly 
by the oral method.” The authorities 
who make these reports are entirely hon- 
est and sincere in their statements. They 
mean that 60 per cent of their pupils are 
taught wholly or chiefly by the oral 
method so far as is possible under con- 
ditions existing in their schools. As a 
matter of fact, not one pupil in a com- 
bined school is, or ever has been, taught 
wholly or chiefly by the oral method, be- 
cause an absolutely essential element in 
the oral method is lacking, namely, the 
existence of a speech atmosphere sur- 
rounding the pupils throughout the entire 
educational period—a thing that is not 
possible in any combined school as at 
present organized. 

I might say, in passing, that if the term 
“oral method” cannot be confined to its 
true application, which is “teaching orally 
in an oral atmosphere,’ we who are 
teaching by the oral method would better 
abandon that term to our combined 
friends and adopt some other expres- 
sion—“speech method,” perhaps—to de- 
scribe what we advocate. 

The thing now to be considered is how 
the Association can carry out the ex- 


pressed wishes of its directors and exert. 
its influence to secure the establishment 
of a segregated oral department, no mat- 
ter how small, in every school for the | 


deaf. 


I have again and again made a con- | 
structive suggestion of a way in which — 
the department can be created and I am _ 


going to repeat it here. 


At the opening of the next school year, | 
in September, 1917, provide a cottage 
adequate to house and care for the be- 
ginning pupils who are less than eight — 
years of age.. Let them live and be taught — 
under conditions that exciude all contact — 
with finger-spelling and the sign lan-— 
guage, either on the part of other pupils — 
or of teachers, supervisors, physical and — 


vocational instructors, and others. 


In the fall of 1918 provide similar ac- 


commodations and instruction for such 
of the 1917 beginners as, in the judgment 


of the superintendent, are fitted to con- | 


tinue under that method, and also for all 
the 1918 beginners. Continue this process 


each year. When there are pupils in this — 
segregated oral department old enough © 
for shop work, arrange their hours in — 
the shops, in the gymnasium, and other — 
common portions of, the institution in — 
such a way that they do not come in con- — 
tact with those pupils who are still being | 
educated by the use of finger-spelling and — 
the sign language, as well as by speech— © 


that is, by the combined system—nor 


come in contact with physical nor indus- — 
trial instructors who are dependent upon ~ 
or who use silent methods of communi- | 


cation. 
In this way the combined schools will 
be able to do the most efficient oral work 


possible, without abandoning the com- — 


bined system, in the teaching of those 
pupils who seem to those in charge to be 
unfitted for purely oral instruction. 

We do not need to discuss here the 
question whether all deaf children can, to 
advantage, be so educated. In every 
school for the deaf there are some chil- 
dren concerning whom there is no ques- 
tion in the minds of any one. I bespeak 
for these children, at least, the highest 
available advantages in the acquisition of 
speech and speech-reading, and I know 
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of no way by which these can be provided 
in a combined school except by establish- 
ing a segregated oral department, whether 
it be large or small. 

Now, what can THE REviEw, 
as the official organ of the Association, 
do to assist the superintendents to get 
permission to carry out this plan? 

I would suggest that the Editor com- 
municate, on behalf of the Association, 
with each superintendent of the combined 
schools and inquire whether he would 
approve of the establishment in his school 
of a small, segregated oral department 
for the entering beginners in September, 
1917, or at any subsequent date, if he had 
the permission of his board of directors 
and the necessary funds to defray the 
small additional expense. 

Where superintendents reply in the 
affirmative, ask each to supply THE 
REviEW. with the names and ad- 
dresses of the directors of his school and 
of the members of the committee in the 
legislature who would have the matter in 
charge, with the understanding that THE 
Vora REVIEW will aid him in convincing 
those gentlemen of the great desirability 
of providing his school with such facili- 
ties. ‘The Review would then take up 
the matter with these gentlemen on be- 
half of the Association and supply them 
with the facts required to enable them to 
arrive at an intelligent conclusion. If 
necessary, the Association should be pre- 
pared to assist these superintendents by 
sending some representative to speak be- 
fore the various boards of directors and 
legislative committees and assist them in 
solving their particular problem. 

The art of educating the deaf in a way 
to enable them to overcome their handi- 
cap to the greatest possible extent has 
now reached the,stage in the United 

States where it would appear that the 
next most important step along purely 
educational lines will be the provision of 
the facilities for which I am pleading. 
It would seem eminently proper that the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf should 
‘be the leader in that movement and not 
the one led. 


A MANUAL OF METHODS 


SERVICEABLE SUGGESTIONS 
OFFERED IN 1888 


bbe HIS annual report for 1888, Mr. 
William Rhinelander Stewart, on be- 
half of the Standing Committee on the 
Deaf, of the New York State Board of 
Charities, stated that of the two methods 
used in teaching deaf children one must 
be the better, and added: 


“Having in mind the great and radical 
difference in the methods of instruction 
prevailing in the different institutions, as 
above set forth, and deeming it advisable 
that parents applying for admission for 
their children to these institutions should 
be fully informed on the subject of the 
methods of instruction in use, and of 
their merits, it is suggested that the 
Board recommend a small appropriation 
to pay for printing, under the direction 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, a manual, in which shall be set forth 
the different iristitutions in this State, the 
method of instruction in use in each, and 
a brief outline of the nature of such 
method, a copy of which manual to be 
mailed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to the parent or guardian of 
each pupil applying for admission to 
either of these institutions.” . 

To the question “how to change a sign 
or ‘combined’ school into a ‘pure oral’ 
school,” which may be naturally asked, 
the Abbé Tarra makes the following 
answer: 

“Hire a house for all new pupils. 
These new children must never be al- 
lowed to mix or be in contact with, either 
at lessons, in play, at meals, or any other 
time, the old pupils who have been 
taught by signs and the manual alphabet. 

“As soon as the new pupils are more 
numerous than the old, let the latter go 
to the new house and the former to the 
old school buildings. 

“When the last of the pupils taught on 
the sign system leaves, the new house can 
be given up. 

“Great care must be taken that the new 
pupils do not see at any time the manual 


alphabet or sign teaching.” 
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REPLIES RECEIVED BY MR. DRIGGS FROM HEADS OF 
COMBINED SCHOOLS 


EpiroriAL Foreworp.—In concluding his very able paper showing the necessity of a 
speech atmosphere and a speech environment in combined schools for deaf children if pupils 
are to be properly taught by the speech method, Mr. Driggs said :* 

“Before I prepared this short paper I addressed a letter to the superintendents of the 
combined-system schools of America asking what were their most serious hindrances or 
difficult problems to the best results in the teaching of speech in their schools. I shall read 
only two of their replies, but | shall ask permission to have all of their letters appended to 
this paper and printed in the proceedings of the convention.” 

In addition to the two letters read by Mr. Driggs, Tue Vota Review printed 11 others. 
of the 4o letters he submitted as an appendix to his paper, and added its “regret that lack of 
space prevents including all, for they certainly are instructive letters, written in the frankest 
spirit.” 

F Because of the importance of this subject and of the wide interest since awakened among 
superintendents, principals, teachers, and trustees of schools for the deaf, through the clear 
presentation by the heads of combined schools of the difficulties that handicap the proper 
teaching of speech in combined schools, we believe we are warranted in reprinting these 
thirteen letters at this time; for they plainly show why so many graduates of combined- 
system schools believe that the time devoted to the learning of speech and speech-reading 
was practically wasted, and why they feel justified in telling committees of their respective 
State legislatures that the oral method is of secondary value in educating deaf children. In 
other words, many of these graduates have a very low efficiency in the use of conversational 
speech simply because they were never properly taught speech under proper conditions that 
would insure almost constant practise in the use of speech; for efficiency in the use of speech 


‘ comes from constant practise in the use of speech—a truism, yet a fact of vital importance 


to deaf pupils. 


A. “The most serious hindrance in the 
combined school is the fact that almost 
all the teachers and a good many of the 
officers know more or less about the sign 
language, and they use it to the crowding 
out of speech. J do not believe we can 
have good speech or lip-reading without 
continued practise, and in a combined 
school where the whole atmosphere is 
‘signs’ it is extremely difficult to get the 
necessary amount of practise. The sign 
language would hurt nobody if it were 
not used in place of speech and lip-read- 
ing, but just so far as it does take their 
places it does harm. Whether or not the 
good coming from the mental virility at- 
tained by a continued and uninterrupted 
flow of ideas more than counteracts the 
bad effects of the use of the sign language 
is a question in my mind that I wish 
somebody would settle before I get very 
much older.” 


*Speech Problems in Combined - System 
Schools. By Frank M. Driggs. A paper read 
at the Twentieth Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, held at 
Staunton, Va., June 25-July 2, 1914, and pub- 
lished in full in THe Votra Revitw for Sep- 
tember, 1914, pages 631-635. 


B. “I think it is wholly impossible to 
get as good results in speech in a well- 
conducted combined school as in a well- 
conducted oral school. The chief and al- 
most only reason is that the combined 
school cannot secure the speech atmos- 
phere. Speech to be good must be intelli- 
gible; to be intelligible it must be well 
taught ; to be well taught it must be thor- 
oughly drilled, and if constantly practised 
becomes spontaneous, and is then a part 
of the child’s being. Few combined 
schools practise and use speech in the 
same persistent and earnest manner that 
oral schools do, and consequently, from 
my point of view, do not secure the same 
spontaneity or the same flexibility. 

“Good speech is needed by all deaf 
children, not as an accomplishment, but 
as a substitute for what has been removed 
or withheld from them. To get it in our 
combined schools is a perplexing prob- 
lem, for it requires the environment of 
speech, unlimited patience, and untiring 
sympathy, with unbounded courage on 
the part of the pupil, who is often striv- 
ing against great odds. 

“Tf favorable conditions do not exist in 
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our combined schools for teaching speech 
well and getting good results (and they 
do not in some of them), the difficulties 
and hindrances easily become so great 
that the little speech the deaf child re- 
ceives in the class-room is frequently 
smothered in the atmosphere of spelling 
and signs on the playground and else- 
where about the institution, and thus our 
best efforts are often defeated. 

The most serious hindrance here is 
the lack of the speech habit among pupils, 
teachers, and officers alike, and the en- 
velopment of the institution in an atmos- 
phere of spelling and signs ; also the hesi- 
tancy of some to realize the full impor- 
tance and significance of useful speech to 
the deaf and to get them to apply speech 
at all times and at all places. To success- 
fully accomplish this in our school is a 
big task because of the school’s early as- 
sociation and its original purpose. 

“A hindrance in all our schools is the 
inability to secure teachers thoroughly 
trained and able to teach speech correctly, 
who themselves have the speech habit and 
can instill it into their pupils. 

“Still another very serious hindrance is 
the attitude of the adult deaf, many of 
them teachers, toward speech teaching in 
our combined schools. This attitude 
ranges from total indifference to actual 
antagonism and often operates as a subtle 
influence against a free and spontaneous 
use of speech, both in and out of the 
class-room.” 


C. “The most serious hindrance to the 
best results in the teaching of speech in 
this school is its non-speech environment 
in the general prevalence and practise 
outside of school of manual means of 
communication. Necessarily lack of prac- 
tise of speech and lip-reading outside of 
school makes the most skillful teaching 
in a degree ineffective of the aimed-at 
results.” 


D. “The great trouble here at present 
is the dominance of the manual depart- 
ment of the school in all that that implies 
and means. When the time comes that 
this dominance shall be transferred to the 
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oral department, I feel that the hindrance 
will be very much less serious, and it 
may come in time to be quite ineffective. 
At present our school is made up of eight 
oral and eight manual classes, the latter 
containing all the older pupils; so you 
understand what I mean when I speak of 
the dominance of the manual work.” 


E. “1. It is impossible for a child to 
express himself in the natural fluency of 
speech when it is used as a means of com- - 
munication in the school-room only. The 
speech habit is not formed (the child nov 
being required and encouraged to use 
speech out of school). 

“2. The lack of interest on part of 
supervisors in encouraging speech. Not 
being educators, supervisors take the line 
of least resistance and give directions in 
signs, not even going to the trouble to 
spell. 

“3. Inefficiency of oral teachers, the 
trained mind being necessary for lan- 
guage development (the use of words 
and construction of child’s vocabulary). 
Knowing how to give articulation lessons. 

“4. The absolute necessity of the oral 
teachers being inbred with the ‘spirit of 
the game,’ never missing an opportunity 
on the playground, on the street, in the 
halls, or wherever the child may be, to 
use spoken language and encourage the 
use of it by the child. 

“5. Lack of tact in pure oralists. 

“6. Having the chapel service for the 
entire school in signs and spelling. 

“7. Society work (Literary and Chris- 
tian Endeavor) in signs and spelling. 

“8. Trades and domestic work. In- 
structions given in signs and finger-read- 
ing. 

“Some suggestions to encourage speech 
in combined schools. Make speech the 
most attractive thing in the school life of 
the child. 

“1. By means of games, as London 
Bridge, Stage Coach, ete. 

“2. Tone-work with piano and singing 
or chanting Mother Goose Rhymes. 

“3. “Little plays in costumes. 

“4. Encourage every effort on part of 
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child to use his speech, devoting an hour 
a day to conversational language. 

“5. Not looking for flaws in articula- 
tion all the time, but tactfully selecting 
what can be commended—the effort. 

“May I add that the superintendent, as 
head of the school, the one to whom the 
conscientious teacher looks to be an in- 
spiration and support, is sometimes quite 
as much of a problem in the oral work 
as any one mentioned.” 


F. “1. The lack of requirement of 
speech when the children are outside of 
the class-room, especially from super- 
visors and others with whom the children 
are in close touch. 

“2. The use of signs at times when the 
child has difficulty in making himself 
clearly understood by speech. 

“3. The lack of constant effort and 
drill in tongue gymnastics and the devel- 
opment of voice.” 


G. “In order to obtain the best results 
in the teaching of speech in a combined 
school, it seems to me that perhaps the 
first requisite is that the teacher should 
be in full sympathy with the oral method 
of teaching, and, without being narrow 
in the application of this method, she 
should honestly try to make the oral and 
written work the only means of instruc- 
tion. She should inspire in the children, 
so far as possible, the desire on their part 
to do all of their work by speech. 

“Another serious hindrance, of course, 
is that the children in a combined school 
use the sign language as their vernacular 
in preference to speech.” 


H. “First. Lack of support from the 
domestic department. The children are 
not addressed in speech outside the 
school-room as often as should be. 

“Second. Lack of vigilance in oral 
teachers themselves. Sometimes they 
have the feeling that, since the school is 
not purely oral, the best results cannot be 
obtained; so they are less vigilant than 
they might be. 
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“Third. Criticism by manual teachers. _ 


“Fourth. 
vanced classes have been entirely man- 
ual.” 


In this school the most ad- 


I. “I think the separation of the 
younger children from the older ones is — 
absolutely necessary for the best results. © 
They should be kept apart until they have — 
formed the habit of thinking in English — 


instead of in signs. In the older grades 


where they use signs they do not seem — 
to be much of a handicap, as far as their — 


speech is concerned.” 


J. “In the first place, where manual 


and oral pupils mingle freely out of the — 


class-rooms the atmosphere about the 


school is almost inevitably manual. The 
conversation of the pupils outside the 
class-room is by means of signs and 
spelling. They naturally follow the line 
of least resistance. The habit of thinking 
in signs is thus formed and fixed, and 
speech becomes in reality a process of 
translation. 

“Another difficulty that we have to 
contend with in combined-system schools 
is the spirit or attitude toward speech 
entertained not only by pupils, but by 
teachers as well. If you have visited 
pure oral schools you have found that 
the spirit of the whole school is alto- 
gether different as to this question. 

“Another difficulty that we have to 
contend with in our State schools is the 
fact that it is hard to convince the au- 
thorities that small classes are necessary. 
They see how many pupils are being 
taught manually in a class and get the 
idea that practically as many can be 
taught in oral classes. At any rate, such 
comparisons create an unwillingness on 
the part of the authorities to increase the 
number of teachers to the point required 
by successful speech teaching. 

“Another difficulty which I might men- 
tion is the attitude of the prominent deaf 
in any community. This attitude, while 
it may sometimes be unreasonable, must 
be recognized, especially by our Western 
State schools, as shown by recent events 


if 

4 

Brits 
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in the State of While, of course, 
I am in favor of teaching speech and lip- 
reading to all children able to receive it, 
I believe that the contention of the deaf 
should have, in a measure, respectful . 
consideration. If I could have my way, 
however, I should plan to separate oral 
and manual pupils completely the first 
few years.” 


K. “In my opinion, the most serious 
hindrance to the best results in the teach- 
ing of speech in a combined school is the 
fact that outside of the school-room the 
children are not surrounded by an atmos- 
phere that is conducive to the use of 
speech by the pupils. It is through use 
only that deaf children can get speech 
that will be of value, and they must live 
in an atmosphere of speech. As you well 
know, it is hard to get such a condition 
in a combined school. I think this is the 
most difficult problem that we have to 
contend with.” 


L. “It is my opinion that we can and 
do teach speech and lip-reading as well 
in combined schools as in oral schools, 
but we fall short in getting it put into 
practise, and you recall that old saying, 
‘Practise makes perfect.’ 

“We do not get it put into practise for 
the reason that many of our pupils are 
in manual classes. These manual pupils 
use the sign language almost entirely out 
of the school-room, though some few of 
them resort to the manual alphabet. 
Now, this very naturally compels our 
oral pupils also to adopt signs as a means 
of communication when not in School. 

“Also our supervisors in most of our 
combined schools have both manual and 
oral pupils in their care, and they, too, 
use signs as a means of communication 
with the pupils, as it is a language com- 
mon to all. As a result, speech is looked 
upon by our oral pupils more as a school- 
room study than as something of real 
value to them every day, and so they do 
not use it as a means of communication. 
The very fact that our puvils undervalue 
speech and lip-reading causes many of 
them to become disgusted with it as they 
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grow older, and they tell the younger 
ones that it is a waste of time, is no good, 
etc., and so many of the latter class do 
not exert themselves as they would if in 
oral schools, where speech was the only 
means of communication recognized.” 


M. “I beg to say the most serious hin- 
drance to the best results of teaching 
speech in my school is the lack of speech 
atmosphere outside the school-room. We 
are trying in every possible way to over- 
come this difficulty in the way to better 
results.” 


AUTHORITATIVE USAGE 


Holding that “authoritative usage determines 
proper linguistic forms,” William Allen Pusey, 
A. M., M. D., in an article in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, writes that 
“common usage is very different from authori- 
tative usage.” It is still true that the 
name has become established through authori- 
tative and almost universal usage, and such 


- usage is what makes language. 


It would be desirable to have every name 
scientifically accurate. but objects are discov- 
ered and must be given names before their 
exact scientific position can be known. It thus 
results that in every department of knowledge 
there are many names which represent incon- 
sistencies; sometimes glaring inconsistencies. 
These names, however, become so fixed in 
usage that to change them is impossible. To 
attempt to do away with them leads to con- 
fusion and usually gets nowhere toward mak- 
ing the desired change. 


THE OBLIGATION OF FRIENDSHIP 


For friendship, my boy, is a bond between men 
That is founded on truth; 
It believes in the best of the ones that it loves, 
Whether old man or youth; 
And the stern rule it lays down for me and 
for you 
Is to be what our friends think we are, through 


and through. 
—From the Detroit Free Press. 


SpeepING Up.—“The inefficiency of ‘effi- 
ciency’ has proved both costly and brutal,” says 
a man who has been a lifelong student of busy 
men. “A man should be his best up to 70. If 


a man disappears at 55, he is inefficient, no 
matter what he has done before that time— 
inefficient because he has thrown away the ripe 
fruit of all his life.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF TWO VOCABU- 
LARIES* 


HE author of the article under the 

same caption in a former number of 
Education sets forth lucidly the obstacles 
that confront the teacher of English. I 
never say that a thing is impossible be- 
cause ninety-nine out of a hundred per- 
sons cannot do it; but I have come to the 
conclusion, after many years of observa- 
tion and a good deal of experience, that 
the evil is in a large measure irremediable 
for the great majority of teachers. I 
doubt whether any language can be taught 
directly. 

The manner in which we express our 
thoughts depends so much upon the 
quality of our thinking that when the lat- 
ter is commonplace and almost entirely 
dependent upon environment, speech par- 
takes of the same character. Low 
thoughts are necessarily expressed in rou- 
tine words. If we cannot elevate ‘the 
thoughts of our pupils we cannot purify 
their speech. A certain amount of infor- 
mation can be drilled into the mind of al- 
most any person, so long as it is a matter 
of mere memory. This is true of ele- 
mentary mathematics, of natural and 
physical science, and of history. But 
speech that rises above the ordinary re- 
quires a good deal of creative power. 
This the teacher cannot impart because 
it is spontaneous. 

We need only to take up the writings 
of such masters of English as Franklin 
or Lincoln or Clements and consider that 
they were entirely self-taught to be con- 
vinced that for those who wish to ac- 
quire the ability to express themselves 
with force and elegance a living teacher 
is not indispensable. In the case of these 
men and of many others the stimulus 
came from within. “It is well known that 
the English public schools and universi- 
ties did not teach the vernacular until 
within the memory of men now living. 
But they taught young men to think and 
to reflect; they stimulated thought, and 


*From an article by Charles W. Super in 
Education for December, 1916. 
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expression followed of necessity. 


Procedure and result stood in relation — 
It is 


to each other as cause and effect. 


well to keep in mind also that there is as_ 
much complaint about bad English on the — 


other side of the Atlantic as on this. 


The 


Germans likewise tell us that their young — 
people for the most part do not learn the — 


mother tongue. It requires linguistic 


ability of no common order to have at — 


call even a moderately large vocabulary, — 
and rare discernment to know just what — 
words and constructions are most forci- — 
ble. A good deal of English that is now — 


considered low or even vulgar was not 
always so. 


Shakespeare, who probably had at his — 


command almost the whole vocabulary 
current in his time, frequently uses coarse 
expressions because he considers them 
forceful. No doubt a great deal of his 
language is what we should call slang and 
colloquial; we have no means of decid- 
ing the question because there were no 
dictionaries to indicate the fact. All per- 
sons talked and wrote, when they could 
write, in the language of their province 
or of their station. 


LIP-READING IN 1686 
ILBERT BURNET, 1686: “There 


is a minister of St. Gervaise, Mr. 
Gody, who hath a daughter that is now 
sixteen years of age. I could un- 
derstand some of her words. She knows 
nothing that is said to her unless she 
seeth the motion of their mouths that 
speak to her; so that in the night, when 
it is necessary to speak to her, they must 
light a candle; only one thing appeared 
the strangest part of the whole narration: 
she hath a sister, with whom she has 
practised her language more than with 
any other ; and in the night, by laying her 
hand on her sister’s mouth, she can per- 
ceive by that what she says, and so can 
discourse with her in the night.” 


Rochester, N. Y., the headquarters of the 
American Association, is reported to be the 
most generous of all cities in the matter of 
public benefactions. 
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T GIVES me pleasure to have the op- 

portunity to acquaint you with the 
nature of a work in which you have co- 
operated—a work of great value to the 
hard of hearing and the deaf when scien- 
tific aid has reached the limit of its use- 
fulness ; and I hope my remarks will in- 
crease the desire on your part to tell those. 
who look to you for relief of the value 
of lip-reading for restoring hope and 
happiness. 

When the auditory organs fail in their 
function, a serious handicap ensues. This 
misfortune coming in infancy or early 
childhood is a grave disaster, for it is 
then that the hearing child learns to 
speak ; and to be deprived of hearing be- 
fore speech has been acquired seriously 
retards development, for the greatest ave- 
nue of intelligence has been cut off just 
when it is needed most. 

Consequently, the deaf child must learn 
to speak, not by imitating others after the 
manner of the hearing child, but by being 
shown the positions of the organs of 
speech and by watching the slow utter- 
ances of his teachers and others. 

‘The good methods and_ systematic 
training employed in the oral schools of 
the present day, where speech and speech- 
reading (or lip-reading, as it is more 
commonly called) is the only accepted 
means of communication, afford the best 
opportunities for placing these children 
in a position to lead a life as normal as 
possible in view of their tremendous 
handicap. 

Now, the individual who has not been 
shut out from voice sounds until youth 
or adult life belongs to a different and 
more fortunate class of society than the 
deaf child, but for him, too, the ability to 
read speech from the lips will, in a large 
measure, compensate for loss of hearing. 

He has many advantages over the deaf 


*From an address to the members of the 
Ophthalmological and Oto-Laryngological Sec- 
tion of the Academy of Medicine of Cleveland, 
Ohio, at the 86th regular meeting, held Octo- 
ber 27, 1916. 


LIP-READING FOR THE HARD-OF-HEARING ADULT 
BY LOUISE HOWELL 


child — knowledge of sound; power of 
speech, command of language, etc. These 
advantages facilitate the teaching and 
enhance the ability of the individual. 
With a due amount of application and 
practise, he should surpass the child in 
ability to read the lips; but the methods 
employed in teaching the child are not 
suited to the adult. 

It was recognition of this fact that in 
1886 led Herr Miiller-Walle, a teacher of 
the deaf in Hamburg, Germany, to inter- 
est himself in the needs of the adult deaf 
and to produce the method which bears 
his name, and which has so successfully 
fulfilled its purpose. For the translation 
and introduction of this method into this 
country we are indebted to Miss Martha 
FE. Bruhn, who in 1902 established her 
school in Boston and has there carried on 
the work with marked success. 

The method is both simple and thor- 
ough, the dominant idea being that the 
external visible characteristics are the 
essential points ; for in natural conversa- 
tion, when movements are not exag- 
gerated, external characteristics alone are 
visible. Therefore, to follow general 
conversation, we must recognize and fol- 
low the varied movements as they. appear 
in fluent speech. ci 

Miss Howell here explained and illus- 
trated the different positions, movements, 
and intermovements that are combined in 
speech, and then said: 

The pupil is not required to memorize 
rules, but simply to recognize the move- 
ments. The skillful lip-reader will, of 
course, not be conscious of seeing each 
movement in general conversation any 
more than the reader looking over the 
page of print recognizes separate letters 
or words, but is able to get the meaning 
of whole sentences and sometimes the 
whole paragraph at a glance. 

The student of speech-reading must, of 
course, be trained to follow the move- 
ments as accurately as possible, but this 
alone could never make a speech-reader. 
The majority of the movements are per- 
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formed not by the lips, but by the tongue. 
Many of these are obscure and cannot be 
recognized by the eye alone. 

Then there are many words which to 
the ear sound unlike, but to the eye pre- 
sent no distinguishing characteristics— 
that is, the words may, bay, and pay to 
the speech-reader appear the same and 
must be distinguished by the context; 
coast and ghost are similar in appear- 
ance; also class and glass. The four 
words choose, shoes, juice, and Jews all 
look alike. In these and many other in- 
stances there is abundant distinction to 
the ear, but the eye can trace no differ- 
ence. The speech-reader, therefore, has 
to exercise not only close observation, but 
intellectual discernment in intelligently 
following a speaker. Mental training is 
as essential a factor as eye training. The 
synthetic qualities must be developed. 

The student whose mind is of an ana- 
lytical bent will have a more difficult time 
in mastering the art than he whose in- 
tuitive sense is well developed. The mind 
must be trained to deduce, infer, and 
grasp meanings as a whole. 

The ability to associate ideas, a general 
knowledge of what belongs together, is a 
helpful mental asset. By applying the 
principle of association many missing 
links will be supplied. 

With lip-reading, as with most under- 
takings, concentration is a great factor 
which makes for success. The hard of 
hearing are prone to allow the mind to 
wander. Many have a habit of ignoring 
voice sounds they do hear, for the simple 
reason that, being vague and indistinct, 
they are meaningless. For this reason, 
if for no other, it is advisable for the 
hard of hearing to begin the study in the 
first stages of deafness. They will not 
only use what hearing they have to better 
advantage, but also preserve a keen, at- 
tentive mind. 

Moreover, the hard of hearing with 
moderate lip-reading ability can quite 
conceal his deafness, whereas one shut 
out from sound to a greater extent or 
entirely requires a higher degree of skill 
to experience equal satisfaction. The em- 
barrassments, trials, and eccentricities of 
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deafness are avoided by beginning the 
study before deafness is pronounced. 

As will be seen, the teaching of lip- 
reading involves the training of one 
sense to take the place of another—sub- 
stitution of the eye for the ear to the 
extent that may be necessary. 

Psychologists tell us that even in nor- 
mal hearing the eye is auxiliary to the 
ear. We all, to a certain extent, listen 
with our eyes. In reality the student of 
speech-reading is but developing a nat- 
ural tendency to a high degree of skill. 

While lip-reading is not a perfect sub- 
stitute for good ears, it does reduce the 
handicap of deafness to a minimum. It 
is helpful in many ways: 

It provides a natural means of com- 
munication, making social, business, and 
family duties more enjoyable and easier 
of transaction. 

It has a cheerful effect upon the deaf, 
helping them to forget their deafness. 

It makes for self-reliance. 

It is a mental stimulant. 

It rests the body, relieving the nerve 
strain to which the deaf are subject. 

It is a help not only to the deaf them- 
selves, but family, friends, and business 
associates as well. 

How long it will take to become pro- 
ficient cannot be stated with accuracy. 
Natural ability, especially at the outset, 
will carry the student a long way. Fre- 
quently the persevering plodder comes 
out on top. There is no “royal road” to 
success. The course of 30 lessons give 
a clear understanding of the principles. 
Some become fair speech-readers before 
completion of the course; but to attain 
complete proficiency and fully realize the 
practical value of this art, it is necessary 
that the learner seize every opportunity 
for practise, both in this school, in con- 
versation, and in daily intercourse. 


Screntiric INQUISITIVENESS.—The ‘capacity 
for asking questions which stimulates the spirit 
of investigation is not a common attainment, 
even among so-called educated persons. It is 
a trait which goes hand in hand with the ability 
to discern unique opportunities and to utilize 
them in the quest for knowledge—From an 
editorial in the Journal of the American Med- 
tcal Association. 
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THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD IN BOSTON 


HE Speech Readers’ Guild, a society 
formed last winter by graduates and 
associates of Miss Bruhn’s school for the 
adult hard of hearing, held its first meet- 
ing of the season at its new location in 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth street, on No- 
vember 3. It welcomes to membership 
all hard-of-hearing adults and all friends 
of the deaf. Forty or more members 
were present. The occasion, that of the 
dedication of the rooms to the ideals for 
which the Guild is purposed, namely, a 
center for all information and social op- 
portunities that may be of benefit to the 
hard-of-hearing adult, proved a most de- 
lightful event. At the close of the pro- 
ram Mrs. Fox and Mrs. Spofford, two 
of the Guild’s members, “poured” at a 
tea table laid in one of the small adjoining 
rooms, while other members distributed 
cakes and delicacies. 

In opening the meeting, the president, 
Miss Mildred Kennedy, said: “This hour 
is a very happy one for us all. When 
we realize that less than a year ago our 
Guild was organized, that through sym- 
pathy and cooperation of our members 
we have been able to proceed without any 
set-back, such thoughts are indeed grati- 
fying and inspiring! We now have rooms 
that we may call our own—a place where 
we may come together for our regular 
fortnightly meetings. This afternoon we 
hope that the rooms are to be blessed— 
blessed with a spirit of deep love and 
sympathy that shall in time benefit hu- 
manity as a whole, not alone those who 
chance to share with us the burden of 
deafness. It is our desire to keep the 
rooms open as much as may be possible, 
that they may serve as a haven for our 
members—a place for rest, recreation, or 
a common meeting place in which to prac- 
tise the art of lip-reading. 

“We hope that the key-note of our 
Guild may be ‘love,’ for it is ‘love,’ above 
all else, that will enable us to overcome 
the difficulties that our common limitation 
brings to us, as well as to others with 
whom we associate in the course of our 
daily lives. We must try to bear in mind 


the fact that with deafness as well as with 
all other conditions there are ‘two sides 


.to the question’; we must school our- 
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selves to think of others and their point 
of view as well as our own point of view 
and ourselves. In this way we may be 
better able to help others as well as our- 
selves. It seems wise, therefore, to choose 
‘love’ as the key-note, or rather keystone, 
upon which the work of the Guild is to 
be built. 

“T have chosen the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians because it contains 
a wonderfully beautiful definition of 
‘love’ and seems a fitting selection for us 
to follow together this afternoon; many 
of you doubtless know it .almost by 
heart.” 

The reading was followed by a silent 
prayer, and then Miss Kennedy said: 
“We are very fortunate in having with 
us this afternoon the two persons to 
whom we owe more than to any others. 
I refer to Miss Martha E. Bruhn, our 
beloved teacher, who has helped us over 
many difficulties, and to Dr. Clarence 
Blake, our friend and sympathizer. Miss 
Bruhn will now honor us with a message. 


REMARKS BY MISS BRUHN 


It gives me great pleasure to be allowed 
to say a few words to you this afternoon. 
In the first place, because there are so 
many of my former pupils here, and then 
I am glad of the opportunity to tell you 
that I consider the organization of a club 
for social intercourse among the hard of 
hearing a splendid thing, which is bound 
to be a success. 

To an outsider our name, “The Speech 
Readers’ Guild,” suggests that we come 
together to read the lips. Now, while I 
trust that lip-reading is to be an impor- 
tant part of our work, I am sure this club 
is going to stand for another purpose for 
which lip-reading is to be a means to an 
end. 

Deafness, our mutual affliction, has 
taken many, if not all, of us out of the 
sphere in which we have lived and left 
us, for a time at least, to struggle with 
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new surroundings and new _ problems. 
The study of the art of lip-reading has 
advanced far enough to prove definitely 
that it is through this channel that we 
must begin our readjustment. But in 
order to go on and complete this read- 
justment so that we may find ourselves 
again able, in spite of our deafness, to 
fill our place in the world, we need some- 
thing more. 

It is in this club that I feel there lies 
the realization of that “something.” Just 
how this may be accomplished can only 
be shown as time goes on. But, knowing 
the high ideals of our worthy president 
and the hearty codéperation of the mem- 
bers, I feel safe in saying that when we 
celebrate our first anniversary we shall 
be able to look back upon a year of use- 
fulness as well as of enjoyment. 

At the close of Miss Bruhn’s address 
Miss Kennedy said: “Surely we will co- 
operate in our efforts to realize in this 
Guild the high ideals and standards that 
Miss Bruhn expects of us all. We are 


now to have the honor of a message from 
Dr. Blake.” 


REMARKS BY DR. BLAKE 


With a distinct understanding of the 
purpose of speech-reading, as exemplified 
by Miss Bruhn, and under the influence 
of the generous and enthusiastic efforts 
of its president, this new organization can 
accomplish much. 

First. In bringing together, with a 
common purpose, people who, because of 
a defect in heariag, are, in a measure, 
shut in from the world about them and 
inclined to keep too much within the sur- 
rounding of their individual personality. 

Second. By coéperation in effort to 
lead them to extend to others in similar 
case the benefits of the method of in- 
struction in a substitute for hearing, the 
promotion of which is the special purpose 
of this Guild. 

Third. To provide a bureau of infor- 
mation for the deaf which shall be a cen- 
ter for information with regard to this 
particular form of handicap and the 
measures of compensation for it which 
may be applicable in the individual case. 

Fourth. A study of measures which 


can be applied to the procurement of oc- 
cupation for people who, because of de- 


fect in hearing, are shut out from many © 
of the customary vocations —a_ study, 
therefore, of the needs especially of those — 
whose acquired impairment of hearing 
sets them apart from their fellows and 


entitles them to special consideration. 


To establish an organization of this — 
sort is not only to create a real benefac- — 
tion, but to point the way to avenues of © 
helpfulness which open themselves 


in an extending vista as they are ap- 
proached. To accomplish these purposes 


and those which will suggest themselves — 


in the future, it is necessary that there 
should be a wholesome and generous re- 
lationship between the members of the 
Guild, and it is for this purpose that these 
comfortable and central quarters have 
been provided. Here the members of the 
Guild may assemble for stated meetings 
or meet in groups by appointment for dis- 
cussion of its purposes, for suggestions 
as to the augmentation of the work in 
which all should take an interest—a work 
of humanitarian helpfulness which should 
grow gladly through the codperation of 
the menibers of the Guild. 


CONVERSING WITH THE DEAF 


In a letter to the Los Angeles Times of No- 
vember 5 a correspondent, I. B., writes to the 
editor of the “Helping Hand” page: 

“Many of the deaf are learning lip-reading 
and it is by far the best means of communica- 
tion. Schools and classes are conducted where 
lip-reading can be studied, and there are text- 
books that are a great help if one cannot afford 
a teacher. The main thing is to be anxious to 


learn and to try hard to understand every day ° 


what people say by watching the lips. It takes 
a great deal of hard work for some persons to 
learn this, and others acquire it rapidly. But 
by all means try this method and do not give a 
thought to remedies and ear-trumpets, which 
are in many cases a fake. 

“If any of you wish to know more about 
lip-reading or these books, or where these 
schools are, write to the Volta Bureau, Volta 
Place, Washington, D. C. Its services are 
free, and any questions will be gladly answered 
and help given in any way possible. Its advice 
is always to be relied upon. Or I will answer 
any letters sent to me. I hope this information 
will be helpful to Mrs. P. F. H. and to many 
others.” 
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LIP-READING 


EXPERIENCES 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


I STUDIED typewriting in a business 
college for the hearing, and once 
worked for six months in a business of- 
fice, where I frequently had to attend to 
the wants and questions of visitors to the 
office. My father used to be the unfor- 
tunate possessor of seven little houses in 
the packing-house district in Kansas City, 
and for some time I collected the rents, 
because, having a thirst for experience, 
I thought the experience would be good 
for me. My lip-reading was of incal- 
culable benefit to me, but I thankfully 
turned the houses over to an agent at last, 
not so much because my deafness made 
the business irksome as because | decided 
that rent-collecting was not the job for 
which I was best fitted. I have traveled 
a good deal by myself and am not a bit 
afraid of hotel clerks nor waiters. 

It seems to me that the greatest handi- 
caps of deafness are not so much the 
actual obstacles it sets in the path as the 
timidities it engenders in the individual. 
I have found many deaf persons who 
seemed to me unnecessarily timid. 

Once a deaf friend referred in shocked 
tones to my habit of taking long snow- 
shoe walks alone and remarked that she 
“would not do it for anything,” for no 
other reason that I could discover except 
that, forsooth, she was deaf. A kind but 
nervous old lady once attempted to dis- 
suade me from a long railway journey, 
saying : “Why, if some man should come 
up and speak to you, you might not know 
what he said!” 

I cannot understand that type of mind 
and I hope I never shall. It is bad enough 
to be deaf, goodness knows, without let- 
ting deafness interfere with activities in 
which it cannot be said to have any legiti- 
mate concern. 

I read Lewes’ Life of Goethe when I 
was about fifteen, and was particularly 
struck with Goethe’s youthful habit of 
doing the thing he was afraid to do. 
When he found that he could not bear to 
look down from a height, he forced him- 
self, sick and dizzy, to climb daily a high 


tower in Weimar—or wherever it was— 
and to look down until he could do so 
without vertigo. I have often found that 
taking one’s fears by the throat, that way 
is the best way to get rid of them; and if 
deaf persons would attack their social 
towers as Goethe did his real ones, I am 
sure that many senseless aversions could 
be overcome. 

It seems to me that going into the 
world for deaf persons is pretty much 
like going swimming. It’s largely a mat- 
ter of faith. As long as you have con- 
fidence, you can keep on the surface ; but 
the minute you get scared you sink. Fear 
alone is what drowns people. 

Any proficiency along any line is the 
outcome at once of practise and faith. 

. Faith comes with the confidence that 
practise brings, but without faith even 
practise will not. make perfect. Take 
horseback riding. Every few minutes I 
see dash past my window three little 
Mexicans riding bareback on a small In- 
dian pony. The boy in the rear is so 
nearly riding on the animal’s tail that it 
is a problem how he manages to stick on 
at all. They go at a regular western gal- 
lop, and they stay on that horse, literally 
defying the law of gravitation, by faith 
alone. 

Proficiency in lip-reading engenders 
faith, and faith makes for better lip-read- 
ing. It is almost impossible to read any- 
body’s lips when one is nervous or scared. 
A “bold and headlong carriage,” even 
though it cover a quaking heart, will 
carry the deafest man or woman a long 
way. Though I must admit that I, per- 
sonally, have not had much chance to 
cultivate boldness by doing things I was 
afraid to do, because there has generally 
been somebody along to make me do them 
anyhow. 

On a slumming party to visit the Ital- 
ian puppet show in north Boston I fell to 
the escort of a young man I had not be- 
fore met. “I could not: help admiring 
your courage,” said the friend who was 
giving the party, and who is also deaf, 
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“in walking off that way on the arm of 
a strange man.” But I could not very 
well have left the young man offering his 
arm forever on the curbstone. 

The first dance I attended after I lost 
my hearing is memorable. In my young 
despair I had metaphorically taken the 
veil and abjured both dancing and the 
other sex. I had been compelled to go 
clear across the country alone and live 
with a teacher, Miss Mary True, who 
was making me behave like a rational be- 
ing; but it was with unutterable horror 
that I found I was invited to a Ger- 
man and was expected to go, and with a 
boy. I dressed for that party, wishing I 
were dead. I went to it like a martyr, 
regarding the boy as an executioner ; and 
the sleigh in which I was driven took on 
all the qualities of a tumbril, except that 
it went a great deal too fast. I was con- 
vinced that I had forgotten how to dance ; 
that no deaf person could dance, and that 
I should make an idiot of myself, dis- 
grace my partner, and have a perfectly 
dreadful time. 

Goethe never climbed a tower with 
more desperation than I felt as I entered 
that ball-room ; yet, as frequently happens 
in such cases, the outcome was not bad 
at all. The boy I was with was an ideal 
partner for a lip-reader; once I learned 
that all I needed was a little psychology 
to determine beforehand what he would 
be likely to say. He was eighteen and 
sternly conscientious, and I think he had 
been reading a book on polite conversa- 
tion just before we started. He had 
brought me to the dance only because his 
mother had made him do it; but once in 
for it, he did his duty like a man. He 
asked me if I could draw and if I could 
play the piano and if I liked to read. He 
asked me who were my favorite composer 
and my favorite author and my favorite 
painter, and whether I liked winter or 
summer best. I understood every word 
he said, and he made me laugh a great 
deal. He danced abominably, which, for 
some reason, put me at my ease, and after 
the third dance I learned that, with a 
decent partner, I could keep step by get- 
ting the vibrations through the floor. 
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I have never ceased to be grateful to 
Miss True for making me go to that 
party with that boy. It was never sq 
hard again. I went to a great many 
dances afterward, some of them given by 
the elite of the village and some of them 
sugaring-off parties in the back woods, to 
which Mr. True escorted me, and where 
the men wore every kind of costume 
from sweaters to conventional full-dress 
suits of black. The dancing on these oc- 
casions would be a terpsichorean sauve 
qui peut that is not to be described, and 
1 would have the most fun in the world, 

These are not strictly lip-reading ex- 
periences, but they helped my lip-reading” 
a lot. Every tower climbed, every deter- 


mined plunge into social waters, every” 


effort to float, helped. 


The question is often raised whether 


it is best for the hard of hearing to re- 


linquish social efforts which cause them | 
I think any advice te the deaf- 
which leads them to retire from social 


pain. 


activities is a mistake. I have had many 


a bad quarter hour, but I have never re-_ 
gretted going places and at least trying to_ 
talk to people, however much I have- 


dreaded such ordeals in anticipation. 


But a cultivatjon of enjoyments in 
which there aren’t any lips to read is an ~ 


excellent habit for the deaf. If you can 


walk pleasurably alone, can take delight — 
in scratching skin and tearing clothes to— 


climb a locust tree and look at a brown 
thrasher’s nest, if you can become so in- 
terested in a pair of tumble-bugs rolling 
a ball across the road that you forget 
everything else for the time being, if you 


can ride and swim and read books and — 


call the stars by name, then you have ~ 


many a surcease of the pangs of deaf- 


ness, and an expedition into the country, — 


all by yourself, with nobody’s lips to read, 
will send you back to lip-reading with 
renewed vim. 

The more resources we have within 


ourselves, the less we require of others; — 


and it happens frequently that when we 
require least and are most self-sufficient 
we receive largest of other people’s in- 
terest, which would be withheld if we 
demanded it. 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PUBLIC * 


DO not flatter myself that I am offer- 
I ing anything that is new to you, but 
I hope that I may be able to summarize 
your own and my own practical experi- 
ences, that the attention of the general 
medical profession may be aroused more 
fully to the importance of putting into 
practise preventive measures in diseases 
of the ear, nose, and throat. 

Fresh and salt water plunges, contami- 
nated by nasal and throat secretions, es- 
pecially during epidemic periods of nose 
and throat infections, are far more dan- 
gerous than some other conditions for 
which strict health regulations are en- 
forced. Every summer hundreds of in- 
fections of the ear, nose, and throat occur 
from dirty plunges. Such plunges, beau- 
tifully tiled, often look immaculately 
clean, but in reality they are badly con- 
taminated at certain periods and are 
sources of danger to those not infected 
and also to those already infected. Many 
mastoids, and some deaths, occur that 
should be and can be prevented by keep- 
ing people with “colds” from swimming, 
and especially from diving. 

Therefore one of the problems that 
confront us is how to teach the public to 
prevent, or at least help to prevent, in- 
fections of the ear, nose, and throat. . 

The best protection against infection 
of the ears, especially in children, is the 
removal of tonsils and adenoids. It is 
likely no exaggeration to say that nothing 
has done so much to protect the ears from 
infections and conserve the hearing of 
the population now growing up to adult 
life as the wide-spread practise of re- 
moving the tonsils and adenoid growths 
of children. The majority of mastoid 
abscesses in children occur in those whose 
tonsils and adenoid growths have not 
been removed; also it is noteworthy that 
in the infectious diseases, such as diph- 


*From the address of the chairman, Hill 
Hastings, M. D., of Los Angeles, before the 
Section on Laryngology, Otology, and Rhinol- 
ogy at the Sixty-seventh Annual Session of 
the American Medical Association, Detroit, 
June, 1916, and printed in full in the Journal 
of the Association for December 2, 1916. 


theria, scarlet fever, measles, etc., no 
form of local treatment of the nose and 
throat has so adequately protected the 
ear from purulent infections as the re- 
moval of the tonsils and adenoids prior 
to the onset of the infectious disease. 

The best protection against further 
spread of purulent infection of the middle 
ear, as we all know, is prompt incision of 
the drum membrane as soon as a middle- 
ear abscess forms. Gradually the pub- 
lic is being taught this fact. Neverthe- 
less there is still considerable prejudice 
against opening the drum membrane. 

he number of mastoid operations has 
been greatly reduced in the last ten years, 
and we must certainly give credit to the 
two preventive measures emphasized 
above: (1) the removal of tonsils and 
adenoid growths in children, and (2) 
more prompt incision of the drum mem- 
brane when a middle-ear abscess has 
formed. 

The dangerous practises that tend to 
the spread of the purulent infections of 
the nasopharynx into the ear may be 
summarized as follows: 1. The use of 
nasal douches of the Birmingham glass- 
duct type, with the head thrown back, 
tends to force purulent material up the 
Eustachian tube into the ear cavity. The 
same applies to snuffing salt water up the 
nose. 2. Forcible douching of the nose 
with syringes, particularly where the 
large olive-shaped bulb tip completely 
closes the nostril. Gentle douching with 
a small tip syringe is less harmful. 3. 
Blowing the nasal secretion out of the 
nose with too much force. 4.. Swimming, 
and particularly diving, during a “cold in 
the head.” ‘There is notable ignorance on 
the part of the public on this point, par- 
ticularly in that it is a common belief that 
one who has recovered from a “cold,” 
and yet whose nose is stuffed with thick 
nasal secretion, is relieved by diving in 
plunges, and especially in salt-water 
plunges, or in the ocean. The purulent 
material washed out is a danger to others, 
and the diver himself runs a risk of fore- 
ing some of the pus into his middle ear. 
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Most of us have seen many cases of 
mastoid abscess occur from this cause 
every summer during the swimming sea- 
son. At our large ear, nose, and throat 
institutions it is commonly noted that the 
swimming season invariably brings on “a 
crop of mastoids.” The advice to keep 
out of the water until a “head cold” is 
entirely cleared up cannot be too strongly 
impressed on the public. 

These few practical preventive meas- 
ures, as applied to the ear, nose, and 
throat, obvious as they are to us, are not 
as well known to the general practitioner 
and the general public as we ear, nose, 
and throat men are apt to assume. We 
must remember, too, that these preventive 
measures can best reach the public 
through the medium of the general med- 
ical profession. 


WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY IS THE 
GREATER ? 


HOUGHTFUL reading of some 

good pedagogical literature is an 
ever-present duty, not to say privilege, of 
every earnest teacher. We fear that it is 
a duty which is more or less neglected. 
What kind of service should we expect 
of a physician who was not also a stu- 
dent? What kind of sermons should we 
get from a minister whose reading was 
discontinued on graduation from the 
seminary? Not less essential is it than in 
these instances for an educator to keep 
his soul active and alert and his mental 
storehouse full by continuous contact 
with the brightest and best thoughts, dis- 
coveries, methods, and practises of the 
ablest workers in the great profession of 
teaching ; for it is a great profession, be- 
coming such in hardly more than a gen- 
eration, and yet it has established its prin- 
ciples and perfected an abundant litera- 
ture, which is thoroughly worth reading 
and to neglect which is to perish profes- 
sionally. It is as disastrous for a teacher 
as for a doctor to stop studying and still 
go on practising his profession. Lament- 
able consequences—the wreck of physi- 
cal lives in the doctor’s case and of intel- 
lectual lives in the case of the teacher— 


follow such neglect. It is a question, 
Whose responsibility is the greater? . 

Do not go to seed! Keep alive and grow: 
ing! It will pay in satisfaction, in pleas. 
ure, in terms of efficiency, and, in al 
probability, in ultimate promotions.— 
From an editorial in Education for No 
vember. 


THE MIDSUMMER MEETING, 1916 


HE Annual Midsummer Meeting of 

the American Association to Pro 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
was held at the Rochester School for the 
Deaf on Friday, September 15, 1916. 

The Association, by resolution formally 
presented and adopted, expressed to Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilbert H. Grosvenor its grate. 
ful appreciation of their gift to the Asso- 
ciation of $5,000, with which to establish 
the Alexander Graham Bell Grosvenor 
Memorial Fund, and for the wise use to 
which they have directed its income shall 
be devoted in creating and publishing lit- 
erature on training and teaching little 
deaf children in the home. 

By resolution, the Association recorded 
its grateful appreciation of the earnest 
labors of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell in 
promoting the publication of the Asso- 
CIATION REvIEW and its successor, THE 
Vouta Review, and of Mrs. Bell in con- 
tinuing the work in the visible speech 
form of the Melville Bell Symbols in 
these periodicals—work that has given 
great satisfaction to the teachers of the 
deaf everywhere. 

The following-named directors were 
re-elected for a term of three years: Dr. 
David G. Fairchild, Mr. Richard O. John- 
son, Mr. Edmund Lyon, Dr. Caroline A. 
Yale, and Mr. T. C. Forrester. 


Tue Cup—There is nothing in all the 
world so important as children, nothing so in- | 


teresting. If ever you wish to go in for some 
form of philanthropy, if ever you wish to be | 
of any real use in the world, do something for 
children. If ever you yearn to be wise, study 
children. If the great army of philanthropists 
ever exterminate sin and pestilence, ever work 


out our race salvation, it will be because a little 


child has led.—David Starr Jordan. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


HERE was once a young man who 

was said to have squinted so badly 
that when he tried to make his intentions 
clear to one of two sisters, both believed 
themselves the object of his admiration, 
for it could never be exactly told into 
which direction he had looked. One can 
easily imagine the embarrassments of 
such a courtship. 

The homophenous qualities of some of 
the common Christian names seem to 
hold similar possibilities for mistaken 
identities. To the lip-reader Ellen and 
Helen, Dora and Nora, Benny and Betty, 
and many other names look perfectly 
alike or are homophenous with numerous 
nouns and verbs of the English language. 
Andy may be said to think much of Annie 
or Hattie, still auntie might not be able 
to learn from the lips which of her two 
nieces is meant. 

Names cannot often be told from the 
context of the sentence, for what applies 
to Mollie might also apply to Polly. In 
the class-room where a number of deaf 
children are present the added surname 
in such a case may serve as identification. 
In the case of brothers and sisters or 
cousins bearing the same family name, 
however, other means of identification 
might have to be found. 

I shall give here a list of Christian 
names in daily use, which I hope will 
prove of interest to lip-readers who have 
not seen their likes: 


Abe, ape, aim 

Adam, atom 

Anna, Hannah 

Annie, Andy, auntie, Hattie, handy 
Babby, mammy 

Becky, Peggy, Meggie 

Belle, belle, bell 

Ben, bet, bed, bent, etc. 

Benny, Betty, penny, petty 
Bert, bird, pert, burn 

Bill, bill, pill, mill 

Billie, Millie 

Bob, bob, mob, pop, mop, bomb 
Carrie, carry 

Clare, glare 

Clyde, glide 
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Cornelia, Cordelia 

Dave, nave, knave 

Dick, Nick, tick, dig, ding 
Dennis, tennis 

Dora, Nora 

Elaine, elate 

Edna, Etta, Hedda 

Effie, heavy 

Ernest, earnest 

Eve, eve, heave 

Fan, fan, fat, vat, van 

Phil, fill 

Frank, frank 

Fred, fret, friend 

Grace, grace, graze 

Hazel, hazel 

Helen, Ellen 

Herman, urban 

Hope, hope, home 

Hugh, hew, hue, you, yew, ewe 
Ike, hike 

Jack, jag, shack, shag 

Jake, shake 

James, shames, shapes 

Jane, chain, shade, jade 

Jay, jay, shay 

Jean, cheat 

Jerry, cherry, sherry 

Jesse, chess 

Jill, chill 

Jim, chip, ship 

Job, job, chop, shop 

Joe, show 

Joey, showy 

Kate, gate, gait, gain, cane 
Kitty, giddy, Guinea 

Lena, Leda 

Lily, lily 

Mabel, maple 

Madge, badge, batch, patch, match 
Maggie, baggy, Magi 
Mamie, baby 

Mark, park, bark 

Mary, marry 

Maud, morn, born, bought, pawn 
May, may, pay, bay 
Melinda, Belinda 

Mike, pike 

Minnie, Biddy, middy, pity 
Molly, Polly 

Myron, Byron 

Nan, Nat, Dan, dad, tan, tat, etc. 
Nanny, Danny, daddy, natty 
Nell, knell, tell, dell 

Pat, Mat, pat, pad, pant, etc. 
Pattie, Paddy, Mattie, Mandy, patty 
Patsy, pansy 

Paul, pall, bawl, ball, maul 
Peg, Meg, peg, beg, beck 
Peter, meter 
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Percy, mercy 

Perry, merry, berry, bury 
Rita, Rena 

Rose, rose 

Ruby, ruby, roomy 

Ted, Ned, dead, debt, tend, etc. 
Teddy, Nettie 

Tom, top 

Victor, victor 

Violet, violet, violent 
Will, will 

Zeke, seek 


I do not claim this list to be complete ; 
it is easily possible that there are other 
Christian names that have their doubles 
on the lips. Under the circumstances, it 
might be advisable for parents of deaf 
children that they be careful in the choice 
of names which they bestow upon them, 
for 


“That which we call a rose ze 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 


DEFECTIVE HEARING IN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


Public Health Bulletin No. 77, of the 
United States Public Health Service, pre- 
sents the results of the medical examina- 
tion of 2,488 children attending the rural 
schools of Porter County, Ind. Follow- 
ing are some excerpts: 

The belief is quite common that a 
greater number of rural school children 
suffer from physical defects than is the 
case in cities, because of the greater medi- 
cal facilities enjoyed by the latter. When 
compared with the reports of inspections 
made in urban communities, the results 
of this survey do not confirm this belief. 
The fact remains, however, that an undue 
number of the children in rural schools 
are found suffering from the results of 
the misuse of the special senses and from 
diseases of these organs which require 
the services of specialists, unfortunately 
denied in great measure to this large part 
of the general population. . . . 

In this table it will be observed that, 
although the school population of the 
county is almost equally divided between 
the sexes, 1,253 boys and 1,235 girls, de- 


fects associated with the organs of hear- 
ing were more prevalent among the boys 
to the extent of 31.2 per cent compared 
to 28.2 per cent among the girls, affec- 
tions of the respiratory system, including 


the upper air passages, in 35.4 per cent — 


of the former and 32.2 per cent of the 
latter, and defects of the visual apparatus 
in 47.2 per cent and 45.5 per cent of the 
boys and girls, respectively. 
of these defects, however, were of minor 


character. Their relative significance will 


be discussed under special headings. . . . 

Auditory acuteness was determined by 
a watch calibrated for the normal ear. 
Hearing was expressed in the form of a 
fraction, the distance at which a watch 
could be heard by the normal ear being 
the denominator and the distance at 
which it was actually heard by the child 
examined the numerator. 

Of the boys, 164, or 13 per cent of the 
total examined, suffered from impaired 
hearing, which ranged from the total loss 
of hearing in one ear to the ability to hear 
at nine-tenths of the normal distance in 
one ear. Among girls, 140, or 11.3 per 
cent of the total examined, suffered from 
impairment of hearing, extending over 
the same range as in the case of boys. 

Two general types of speech defects 
are met with in school inspection. In one 
class the children are without full control 
of the nerve mechanism of speech—a 
type represented by children who stam- 
mer. In the second class are those un- 
able to articulate elearly because of some 
defect or deformity. Defective speech 
when marked prevents children from 
taking advantage of educational opportu- 
nity and, furthermore, in later life ren- 
ders it difficult for them to secure desir- 
able positions. 

Except in populous districts where the 
total number of children so afflicted is 
proportionately great, the special teaching 
measures devised for these defects are 
not available for school purposes. 

In the course of this survey eight boys 
and six girls with speech defects were en- 
countered. The defect in the main was 
some form of stammering. 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR MENTAL CORRECTION * 


HE stage in human progress when 

deformity was looked upon with de- 
rision or indifference is past. Now it at- 
tracts the keenest sympathy and scientific 
interest, as shown by the many institu- 
tions devoted to its study and ameliora- 
tion. We are only emerging from the 
period when mental deformity was con- 
sidered benignly amusing, and are grad- 
ually arriving at an appreciation of its 
extent, its variations, and its dangers to 
the body politic. It is not the purpose of 
this article to consider any of these 
phases, but rather to present as a prob- 
lem in conservation of humanity the pos- 
sibilities for the cure of certain types of 
mental deviation and incidentally the 
amelioration of other types. 

The deformed mind, like the deformed 
body, manifests the widest variation in 
kind and degree, and the underlying 
causes, known and unknown, are also 
varied. The last analysis reveals an 
anatomical or physiological basis for the 
lack of development. This is necessarily 
the case, since mind requires a material 
vehicle or basis for impression and ex- 
pression. The manifestations may point 
to an insufficiency or sluggishness in the 
brain cells, a generally unstable nervous 
system, a lack of muscular coordination, 
unbalanced action of the ductless glands, 
disturbed metabolism, and the like. 

The combined research of medical, 
psychological, and educational forces 
trained upon this problem should even- 
tually remove all of these conditions from 
the realm of hopelessness, except that of 
absence of brain cells. Investigation and 
experimentation in these fields are even 
now being conducted with gratifying re- 
sults. The time is ripe for the concen- 
trated efforts of research workers in the 
physical and the mental phases of this 
problem, applied to the same cases, so 
that findings may be comprehensive, defi- 


*From an article in the Virginia Medical 
Semi-Monthly, October 13, 1916. By Alice C. 
Hinckley, A. M., Director Home Place School, 
Richmond, Va. 


nite, and conclusive—that is to say, a phy- 
sician should do the medical research and 
a psychologist the mental research—and 
so, working in accord, the results would 
represent the accumulated knowledge and 
skill of both fields of endeavor. 

For the past five years the writer has 
been making just this combination by en- 
listing the codperation of skilled physi- 
cians, who were chosen on account of 
their proficiency in the line demanded by 
the individual case. The cases have 
fallen into the following groups: 

1. (a) Absence of speech associated 
with serious but not total deafness or with 
apparently normal hearing, these rang- 
ing in age from three to five and a half 
years; (b) absence of speech associated 
with mongolianism in cases ranging from 
four to fifteen years of age; (c) speech 
defects of all kinds and degrees, from a 
slight lisp or nasality to a serious stutter 
or unintelligible babble, with or without 
cleft palate or with athetosis. 

2. Imperfect codrdination shown in 
some one or more parts of the muscular 
system, from the speech mechanism to 
the hands and feet; and in serious cases 
associated with inability to concentrate 
or to take in more than one presented 
idea at a time, though they may express 
their own limited ideas with facility. 

, 3. Defective vision or hearing interfer- 
ing with normal development, in some 
instances so obscured by other symptoms 
as to escape detection by ordinary ex- 
amination. 

4. Nervous and mental instability, 
which may range from a restless moving 
about or weakness of attention to a dis- 
organization and aimlessness in mental 
action, without sequence of thought or 
recognition of the relation between cause 
and effect. (The courts, both juvenile 
and adult, catch many of these.) 


5. Slow mental action, which, with- 


proper direction and a fair chance to 
reach its conclusions, apart from compe- 
tition with quick and precocious minds or 
from the confusion incident to frequent 
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interruptions or discouraging criticisms, 
may become strong, deep, and logical. 

These cases have extended from the 
normal downward; some have been in 
school during treatment and some have 
been unable to meet the requirements of 
the school class, even after a fair amount 
of treatment. Even those of low grade 
(not including idiots, of course) have 
improved materially under specialized 
treatment—that is, all the brain material 
they possess has been brought into ac- 
tivity—and in some instances they have 
been able by this means to enter ungraded 
classes and perform helpful service under 
direction. On the other hand, an appre- 
ciable number have been entirely removed 
from classification with the mentally sub- 
normal and are holding their own with 
normal children in school. As soon as 
they are capable of doing that, they are 
discharged as cured. The cases that have 
taken treatment while attending school 
are stuttering and other speech disorders ; 
trouble with some one or two school sub- 
jects, as arithmetic, or reading, or writ- 
ing, or spelling, or history (“hating” 
these subjects meaning inability to enjoy 
them through easy execution) ; wander- 
ing attention; absence of ordinary fore- 
sight and the like. 

Every case has made its contribution 
to a more perfect understanding of the 
subject, since there are practically as 
many variations as cases. 


THE OUTGROWING OF STAM- 
MERING* 


To the Editor: 

If stammering — spasmodic, abortive 
speech—is outgrown, there is a natural 
remedy, and it ought not to be difficult 
to bring that remedy under control. 

The divergence of opinion on the out- 
growth of stammering is illustrated by 
the following quotations, which might be 
indefinitely continued : 

“Children do not of themselves grow 
out of the affliction.”—Dr. G. Hudson 
Makuen. 


*From the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, November 11, 1916. 
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“I think one can safely say that there§ 


is no such thing as ‘growing out’ of stut- 
tering.”—John M. Fletcher. 

“Arndt notes that some children that 
stutter get well without special treat- 
ment.”—Edward Conradi. 

“Occasionally light grades disappear 
spontaneously during late childhood and 
adolescent life. Experience does 
not prove, however, that a majority of 
children who are affected outgrow the 
difficulty.”—Dr. Frank A. Bryant. 

“There are approximately three times 
as many stammering children as stam- 
mering adults. Late in childhood or dur- 
ing adolescence many stammerers lose the 
impediment.”—C. S. Bluemel. 

Note that stantmering is the subject 
under discussion in each quotation, al- 
though the words “ 
ing” are used. The range of divergence 
is from no outgrowing to two-thirds out- 
growing of the condition. 

Fletcher does not believe in outgrowth; 
however, he says, “Estimates show that 
male stutterers preponderate over females 
in ratios ranging from 2:1 to1o:l. . .. 

The adopted figures, reduced to a com- 


parable basis, show that where there are. 


nine stammering schoolboys there are 
three stammering schoolgirls, and that 
where there are nine stammering men 
there is one stammering woman. How 
can we account for the disappearance of 
the two stammering schoolgirls ? 

Let those who really want to do some- 
thing worthy in connection with stammer- 
ing find out the means by which two- 
thirds of the girl stammerers recover, and 
apply that means to the other stammerers, 
and there will be no more stammering in 
adult life. 

Ernest Tompkins, M. E.,- 
Los Angeles. 


A bright class of deaf children in the third 
grade in an oral day school were reading about 
the Eskimos and had learned many of their 
customs. As was usual after the lesson was 
read, the teacher questioned the pupils. She 
asked them, among other questions, what the 
Eskimos made of ivory, and they answered 
correctly. 
of ivory?” and several of the class fairly 
yelled “Soap.” 


stutter” and “stutter- 


Then she said, “What do we make © 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PRACTISE IN LIP-READING 
BY ALICE N. TRASK 


eral things are required: First, the 
method, and for quickness and thorough- 
ness the Nitchie method of instruction 
surpasses all others ; second, a thoroughly 
competent teacher who will inspire the 
pupil to his best effort ; third, determina- 
tion, perseverance, and hard work on the 
part of the pupil; fourth, practise. 

It is upon practise that I wish to dwell 
particularly, and upon the difficulty that 
most pupils have in getting the right kind. 
The wrong kind not only does no good, 
but positive harm. 

As we all know, every speech sound 
which is heard represents a letter or let- 
ters (vowels and consonants) which 
combined form words, and to make each 
of these sounds the mouth must form a 
movement of some kind, which the 
would-be lip-reader can be trained to 
recognize in words and sentences with 
comparative ease and rapidity; this eye 
training is one of the teacher’s aims, 
though not the most important. 

Nearly all mouths differ, yet there are 
certain fundamental characteristics which 
appear if the speaker is perfectly natural. 

Slow word-for-word utterance or 
speaking with any mannerism or exag- 
geration of the movements so confuses 
the lip-reader that he cannot understand 
anything. 

It’s a case where all rules fail! 

Most of our hearing friends seem to 
feel that it is quite impossible for us to 
understand unless they help us out in 
some such way, so they mouth and ges- 
ticulate and consequently deprive us of 
all hope of understanding. What applies 
to friends is even more applicable to our 
families, for their desire to help is even 
greater and they are with us more. 

Usually we are able finally to catch 
some meaning from even the most un- 
natural mannerisms, but we have been 
harmed just the same, for we have been 
deprived of much valuable practise in 
interpreting natural movements and the 
chance of gradual improvement. 


BECOME a good lip-reader sev- 


MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK 


In speaking to the lip-reader try to for- 
get that he is hard of hearing and talk 
to him exactly as to any hearing person, 
and if he fails to understand, repeat just 
as naturally as at first ; and then, if neces- 
sary, put your thought into different 
words, and the chances are that you will 
have been understood by that time and 
will have given your friend some good 
practise. 

Also, in time, you will have the satis- 
faction of realizing that it is no longer 
necessary for you to make any particular 
effort in talking to him, and that he no 
longer seems handicapped. 

However, it is hard to follow sugges- 
tions and rules as Dame? circumstance 
so often plays such an important part; 
but the fact remains that nearly all pupils 
complain that they get no practise away 
from school. Their families are too busy 
to help them, or are not interested in lip- 
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reading and have no faith in it, or, as in 
so many cases, there is no family. 

So it seems to me that every good 
school for the hard of hearing should 
include opportunities for adequate prac- 
tise with the regular course of lessons. 
There should be some opportunity given 
for reviewing each lesson. Very often 
one more advanced pupil would be glad 
to help another for the sake of the prac- 
tise, or might be employed by the school 
regularly. Great care should be taken 
that no practise be given either slowly or 
with exaggeration. 

This school practise may not be neces- 
sary for quick pupils, but with the slower 
pupils the lesson hour may be over be- 
fore the subject in hand has been mas- 
tered, and without practise much is for- 
gotten before the next lesson, and so the 
pupil’s progress is discouragingly slow, 
as much time must be spent in reviewing. 

Many lip-reading schools now have one 
or more meetings each week of a class 
for general practise. This is, of course, 
of great value except to beginners. The 
material used for this class work should 
be as varied as possible, with plenty of 
fun thrown in as seasoning. 

Stories told in one’s own words, and 
retold by the pupils, with questions and 
comments, gives a variety of practise. 

Children’s stories may be read to the 
class and followed well if the title and 
proper names are written on the black- 
board. Short simple rhymes, games, 
proverbs with their variations (that is, 
some thought suggested by the proverb), 
and perverted proverbs are beneficial as 
well as enjoyable. f 

The following perverted proverbs may 
be new to Review readers, although I 
cannot claim them all as original: 

1. There’s many a slip twixt the kiss 
and the lip. 

2. Familiarity breeds content. 

3. When love comes in at the door, 
lock poverty out. 

4. Take time by the front hair. 

5. Never do today what you can put 
off till tomorrow. 

6. You may fill a Ford with water, but 
you can’t make it think! 


7. Veal without porridge is the sister 


of starvation. 
8. Little pictures have big frames. 


9. God help those who cannot help 


themselves ! 


10. Birds of one feather are sure to — 


catch cold. 
11. Look before you sleep. 


12. People who love in glass houses 


should pull down the blinds. 

13. Spare the apples and spoil the pie. 

14. A little cholera is a dangerous 
thing. 

15. A Yale lock laughs at the lock- 
smith. 

16. The proof of the pudding lies in 
digestion. 

17. When the cat’s at home the mice 
will roam. 

18. The sun makes hay on a summer’s 
day. 

19. Where there are bees there is 
honey. 

20. A little common sense now and 
then is relished by the worst of men. 

21. Early to bed, early to rise, make a 
man healthy, wealthy, and wise, but he 
won’t meet the best families. 

I am also adding some familiar quota- 
tions, which might also be classed as 
proverbs: 

1. Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread. 

2. Take time by the fore lock. 

3. There’s a special providence that 
guards drunken men and fools. 

. Little pitchers have big ears. 

. Virtue is its own reward. 

. Silence is golden. 

. As a man sows, so shall he reap. 
. Action speaks louder than words. 
. Practise what you preach. 

10. Clothes make the man. 

11. The end justifies the means. 

12. One man’s meat is another man’s 
raiment. 

13. First come, first served. 

14. Like seeks like. 

15. Live and let live. 

16. He profits most who serves best. 

17. There’s reason in roasting eggs. 

18. The shoe is on the other foot. 
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APPLIEDEGENERAL PHONETICS FOR MISSIONARIES AND 
STUDENTS OF LANGUAGES 


BY JAMES GEDDES, JR. 


(Continued from the September Vorra Revirw) 


S REGARDS the Class Primer of 
Visible Speech, which the writer has 
been recently using in three classes in 
different localities of Boston, and which 
is simply English Visible Speech for the 
Million, reprinted without the seven 
pages of explanatory matter, but includ- 
ing the diagrams and everything else, it 
is a pity that so useful a text has been 
left in statu quo for half a century with- 
out being improved or modernized so as 
to assume the appearance of such a text 
as that of Miss Rebecca E. Sparrow’s 
“Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell 
Symbols” (Volta Bureau, Washington, 
1909), or the 16-page pamphlet bearing 
the same title as Miss Sparrow’s book 
and containing reprints of stories in sym- 
bols that appeared in The Association Re- 
view (Volta Bureau, 1908), which has 
done good service in the writer’s class- 
room. 

The difference between these two selec- 
tions from the modernized Bell symbols— 
that is, between Miss Sparrow’s book and 
the stories from The Association Re- 
wiew—is worth pointing out right here. 
Miss Sparrow’s “Stories and Rhymes” 
are considerably more difficult to read or 
to transliterate than are the “Extracts.” 


‘The latter simply observe the nomic word 


separation as seen on every printed page, 
while the former are arranged in breath 
groups, which, while representing more 
accurately just what happens from the 
phonetic standpoint, puzzle the student, 
fazing him considerably. It may be con- 
tended that the symbols in themselves are 
quite a proposition to negotiate without 
having any extra. handicap placed in the 
way. For the novice that contention 
seems well taken; later on, however, as 
with stress and intonation signs, breath 
groups have their phonetic utility. More- 
over, it may be truly said that the breath 
group feature is admirably disposed of in 


preserved. 


20 


The Association Review “Extracts,” by 
making it apparent, and at the same time 
observing the nomic word arrangement, 
as may be seen, for instance, in the simple 
title, “The crow (all one breath group) 
and the pitcher” (all one breath group), 
“The crow and the pitcher,” appearing 
in The Association Review “Extracts,” 
[HO wl and in Miss 
Sparrow’s book, 

From the standpoint of practicability, 
it is questionable whether Miss Sparrow 
gains any phonetic advantage worth 
while, when the same advantage is se- 
cured as in the “Extracts” and the added 
ease of transliteration is at the same time 
Two special idiosyncracies 
also may here be pointed out before pass- 
ing on to criticize specifically the “Class 
Primer,” the visible speech passages of 
which observe strictly the nomic word 
order without undergoing the improve- 
ment noted in the two selections just com- 
pared. It will be noticed that the “Ex- 
tracts” spells pitcher O[OQi, while the 
Sparrow selection spells D[OMNW. In the 
former the t is symbolized : 9; in the lat- 
ter: OQ (which is the regular usage in this 
text before sh (2), as, too, d before dg=—= 
(QM), the bottom line uniting the two) ; 
but in all other positions ¢ is. symbol- 
ized: 

The students never fail to argue that 
if the curve denotes, as is the intention, 
the point of contact of the tongue, why 
not keep the curve regularly at the top 
instead of at the bottom? In the natural . 
order of development every system of in- 
dicating pronunciation is bound to under- 
go what is intended as improvement in 
the make-up of the symbols ; nevertheless 
as much uniformity as is possible is 
highly desirable in order to minimize con- 
fusion. Again, it will be noticed that the 
word for pitcher, in the “Extracts,” is 
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symbolized without the r at the end, 
which may or may not be exact, accord- 
ing as that consonant is or is not pro- 
nounced ; while in Miss Sparrow’s collec- 
tion it is represented by the vocalic r: ¥ 
which suggests that letter, and quite ap- 
propriately, if it be heard. Pedagogically, 
it seems more practical to have the vocalic 
r represented than not, because, the fact 
being known that it is hardly heard, the 
word, nevertheless, because of its nomic 
spelling, is more readily recognized in its 
transliterated form with the symbol than 
without it. 

Taking up now the symbols themselves 
in the “Class Primer of English Visible 
Speech,” there are six of the symbols that 
in the “Key to the Melville Bell Svmbols” 
(Reprint No. 134, Volta Bureau), a leaf- 
let sent out with Bell publications, appear 
reversed, not otherwise in any way 
changed. This reversion, simply using 
the same characters turned upside down, 
would seem to be due to analysis correc- 
tion of the sounds in question. In the 
“Class Primer” these sounds are thus 
represented: 5s 2=Q: sh=B; 
th=2; dh=S82; while in the 
Key, as well as in the recent Bell publica- 
th=S; dh=®. In the “Class Primer” 
$2 2, as in seal, seal, thin, then, are 
described as “front-mixed (with point) 
consonants”; while ©,%, as in hush, and 
rouge, are described as “point-mixed 
(with front) consonants.” Moreover, the 
definition of mixed curves is that they 
“represent consonants formed by the two 
parts of the mouth denoted by the com- 
ponent curves; the symbol 2, for in- 
stance, being equivalent to OU, and sig- 
nifying that the front of the tongue is 
arched and the point raised at the same 
time.” In the little treatise already al- 
luded to, “Visible Speech and Vocal 
Physiology,” & is characterized as “a top 
hiss modified by raised point of tongue, 
the sound of sh in she’; and © as a 
“point hiss modified by raised middle of 
tongue, the sound of s in see.” 

It would appear from the changes just 
pointed out by the reversion, or turning 
upside down of the symbols for s, zs, sh, 


sh, th, dh, in the later Bell publications 


that the analysis in the first instance, as 
indicated by the symbols in the “Class 
Primer” or “English Visible Speech for 
the Million,” as the pamphlet in its un- 
abridged form was first entitled, did not 
correspond exactly to what actually hap- 


pened organically; hence the reason for j 


the reversion which does symbolize pic- 


torially more appropriately what actually — 


occurs. Moreover, the fact that Sweet in 
his “Primer of Phonetics” has deemed it 
expedient to change the symbols of the 
six sounds here and now discussed in- 


dicates that something is felt to be un-— 


satisfactory in their characterization, 
The symbols which Sweet uses to indi- 
cate s (= S$) and sh (=2), s ) and 
sh = % the sound in pleasure (=e ), are 
so far removed from the Bell symbols 
that no comparison can well be made, 
His v for th and w for dh would indicate 
that he agrees in the principle expressed 


by the reversion or the turning upside — 


down of the and 

In his adaptation of the Bell system, 
Sweet has changed twelve out of the 
twenty-three Bell symbols. The six 


changes above discussed, which Bell him- — 
self has made, as pointed out, are really — 


not changes, but reversions of the sym- 
bols the better to express the position 
organically of the sounds. The six other 
symbols in the Bell system which Sweet 


has changed are the labials: f (=>), 0 
(= 3), the aspirate h (—e ), and the — 


nasal consonants m (=F), n (=7), 
and ng (= 43). In changing these 
twelve out of the twenty-three Bell sym- 
bols, Sweet has not only failed to im- 
prove on the Bell system as regards ease 
of transliteration, but has marred zsthet- 
ically in a marked degree the appearance 
of the symbols embodied in the organic 
conception of the Bell alphabet. 
Reduced to its simplest equation, the 
Bell system reposes on the straight line 
representing vocalic sound and the curve 
representing consonantal sound. Granted 
that Sweet’s s (=~) and z (=S8) are 
easier to read than Bell’s © and &, they 
suggest a principle entirely at variance 
with the principles of “Visible Speech” — 
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that of alphabetic denomination. More- 
over, it is only with considerable scrutiny, 
or rather it is the eye of a printer, that 
will readily discover just what the differ- 
ence between the symbol for s (= S$) 
and that for ¢ (==8) is. Sweet’s sym- 
bols for sh (= 2) and sh = g the sound 
in pleasure (==), are not a whit better 
and are more difficult to interpret than 
the preceding. His symbols for the 
nasals m (=F) and ng (= 4) do not 
readily suggest either alphabetic or or- 
ganic associations, while those of Bell, 
(== 8), n (= and ng (== @), 
well preserve the unity of his system and 
suggest at once the tongue positions for 
m, n, and ng. Whether any advantage 
whatever is to be got by Sweet’s substi- 
tution of new symbols for th (= v) and 
for dh (=v), instead of Bell’s 6 and &, 
is questionable. As regards Sweet’s f 
(=>) and v (=>), instead of Bell’s 
3 and 3, the same question arises. It 
would seem that the Bell symbols are, at 


ORGANIC FORMATION OF THE PRINCIPLE ELEMENTS OF SPEECH. 


I. CONSONANTS 


all events, more in harmony with the idea 
embodied in his consonant system, that 
of the curve, while the Sweet symbols for 
th, dh, f, and z, esthetically, at least, are 
not so much so. 
In the opinion of the writer, as symbols 
representing organic positions, the Sweet 
symbols for th, dh, f, and z are not so 
bad as are his other substitutions, already 
pointed out, for Bell symbols. Undoubt- 
edly the very real distinctions between 
English and American pronunciation ren- 
der embarrassing a comparison of a 
printed page in the Bell system and a 
rinted page in Sweet’s revision of it. 
he considerable use, however, of dia- 
critics in the specimen passages of Sweet, 
while contributing to scientific accuracy, 
otherwise does not contribute to the per- 
fecting of the Bell system any more than 
the substitutions in symbols above dis- 
cussed. 
In view of the fact that the Methodist 
Church sends to distant lands every year 
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a considerable number of men and women 
to do missionary work among the natives, 
the Executive Board of Missions made 
last year a recommendation that the sub- 
ject of phonetics be taught in all theo- 
logical schools and Bible institutes com- 
ing under Methodist jurisdiction. ‘The 
idea is twofold: first, to give the pros- 
pective missionaries an idea of a subject 
which shall stand them in good stead in 
mastering the sounds of a dialect spoken 
in the region where they are to be sent, 
and also enable them to take down pho- 
netically the dialect, if, as frequently is 
the case, it be an unwritten idiom, with 
such a degree of accuracy as to give to 
any one desirous of learning the dialect 
or investigating its peculiarities an ap- 
proximately accurate idea of its phonol- 
ogy—certainly a most useful and desirable 
object in itself from the scholar’s stand- 
point ; secondly, to teach these young men 
and women candidates for the missionary 
field the fundamental facts regarding the 
sounds of their native tongue—English— 
in order, should they have to teach Eng- 
lish to the natives of the districts where 
the missionary work is performed, that 
they may instruct all the more intelli- 
gently because of having become con- 
versant with the very real difficulties of 
English pronunciation. Even to the edu- 
cated layman these difficulties are not, as 
a rule, apparent, for the simple reason 
that his attention has never been called 
to them seriously for any length of time. 
Moreover, the English vowels present 
far more difficulty than do those of such 
world languages as German, French, Ital- 
ian, or Spanish; in fact, it may be truly 
said that pure vowels, in the Italian sense, 
at least, hardly exist in English, being 
largely of diphthongal character. This 
makes any analysis of them far more 
time-taking than that of vowels pure and 
simple. Even those familiar with modern 
languages are a good deal more apt to 
have a better knowledge of the phonology 
of those languages than they have of 
English unless they have studied phonet- 
ics. Indeed, one may be well versed in 
English literature and lamentably igno- 
rant of the make-up of the sounds that 
constitute the spoken idiom. It is then 
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with a view of improving such very pos- 


sible linguistic conditions that the Meth 
odist Executive Board made the recom: 


mendation above stated. 


In teaching the students of the Bostoll 
University Theological School, of the 


Gordon Bible Institute, and of the Aca- 
demic Department of Boston University, 
one of the strongest factors i in the educa- 


tion of the present day is immediately 
brought pointedly to the instructor’s ate 
tention—that is, the utilitarian; the cup 
bono is what the student is thinking about. 
and wants to know about as concretely as” 
For instance, a bird’s-eye view 


possible. 
of the entire field is desired at the start, 


and it is necessary to disillusion quite a 
few students who have some such vague 
notion that the study of phonetics offers” 
a kind of universal panacea for the ac-” 


quisition in twenty lessons of any and 
every language. When once that illusion 


has vanished away, those students who 
are going to be sent out to Burma want 


to know if the instructor cannot focus his 
efforts so as to initiate them into the mys- 


teries of the pronunciation of Burmese; 
those going out to the Philippine Islands — 


are equally interested in Spanish. In- 


deed, one of the students in one of these — 
above-named institutions, being quite cer-~ 


tain of being sent to some South Ameri- 


can Spanish-speaking country, bought up_ 
a number of grammars and works of ref- ~ 
erence recommended to him by the in-~ 
Moreover, he devoted consider- — 
able time to the subject and with a zest © 


structor. 


that was extraordinary. Before the end 


of the course the authorities informed | 


him officially of his transfer to China. 
He immediately lost his interest entirely 
in Spanish, sold all his books, and con- 


centrated his energies upon discovering — 
what he could of the Mandarin dialect — 


of China. 

Anything written by missionaries from 
distant fields receives the most respectful 
attention. A long article by Jean Kenyon 


Mackenzie, entitled “Black Sheep,” which 
appeared in the October, November, De- 
cember, 1915, and January, 1916, num- 
bers of the Atlantic Monthly, was read 
and commented upon with the keenest 
The writer of the article, a 


interest. 
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APPLIED GENERAL PHONETICS 


woman missionary, had been sent out to 
a place called Lolodorf, on the west coast 
of Africa, and related her experiences, 
which were most interesting, especially so 
to future missionaries. Such passages 
as the following occasioned a number of 
questions : 

“T am to learn Bulu; the Ngumba and 
the Yaunde understand it, though it is 
not theirs. The Fang understand it, and 
it is the best thing to learn, since my ulti- 
mate station is uncertain. . Now 
I study Bulu and teach the primary class 
in a school. Some of you smile at this 
and so do I, but not all the time. I have 
over seventy pupils, some young ones 
and some grown men and women; poor 
long-legged men who sit patiently through 
the morning while I explain with a chart 
and a pointer the difference between ¢ 
with an accent and without. It is my 
aim and my passion to keep the grown 
people up with the children. I can’t tell 
whether this is the fruit of compassion 
or of the natural enmity between one 
generation and the next. There is a man 
called Zambe, and I mean that he shall 
read if it is to be done by sheer will” 
(Atlantic Monthly, October, 1915, page 
438). 

As there is bound to be in the classes 
at different institutions much variety as 
regards aims and tastes. such a little book 
of reference as “A Bibliography for Mis- 
sionary Students,” edited by H. U. Weit- 
brecht, and published in London in 1913 
by the Board of Study for Preparation of 
Missionaries, at one shilling net, is desira- 
ble. It gives much information in regard 
to missions, phonetics, languages, relig- 
ions, geography, anthropology, education, 
and elementary medicine, and is recom- 
mended as a kind of vade-mecum for 
general use and has proved very popular. 
A text-book, giving an outline in a some- 
what popular manner of the subject of 
phonetics, which was also used as a kind 
of companion volume through the course, 
was Noel-Armfield’s “General Phonetics 
for Missionaries and Students of Lan- 
guages,” Cambridge, England: Heffer 
and Sons, 1915. This work is of an ele- 
mentary character ; decidedly so, if com- 
pared to Sweet’s manuals, to which it 
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may appropriately serve as an introduc- 
tion, and is largely descriptive of the 
sounds of continental English, and conse- 
quently better adapted, like most English 
treatises on phonetics, to native English 
students than to American. While useful 
and appealing, as its title indicates, to 
those proposing to enter the missionary 
field, it is far from being as practical a 
manual as that of Miss Laura Soames, 
already referred to, than which in its par- 
ticular field nothing more useful in E:ng- 
lish has appeared. Moreover, it may be 
said of the latter book that its usefulness 
lies largely in the practical applications 
of the principles therein laid down. 
These applications occur in the specimens 
of English, French, and German which 
appear in the symbols of the International 
Phonetic Association. Useful as this 
book is, although written as far back as 
1891, but revised by Wilhelm Viétor in 
1912, and none of the elementary books 
yet published have equaled much less 
surpassed it, nevertheless the differences 
between English English and American 
English make the text-book for the por- 
tion that deals with the phonetics of Eng- 
lish far more useful for an Englishman 
than for an American. Something sim- 
ilar written by an American treating 
American English would certainly be 
much appreciated by those interested in 
the sounds of the American language, or, 
more concretely, “United States.” The 
comparison, too, between the specimens 
of American English found in such a 
work and those existing in the English 
texts of today could not fail to prove 
highly instructive. 

It has been the writer’s.custom to take 
up first, in the way of phonetic texts for 
the purpose of transliteration and for 
writing phonetically, after having given 
on the blackboard a somewhat detailed 
account of the vowels and consonants of 
English, the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association, because of its uni- 
versality and of its simplicity for begin- 
ners to handle. While some such text- 
books as those above mentioned are at 
times verv necessary, nevertheless their 
main use is to supplement what the in- 
structor has to sav. The latter’s work 
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may be made particularly effective by 
means of diagrams and tables on the 
blackboard, by having the students take 
down such work in their note-books, by 
encouraging them at the same time to ask 
questions freely, and by presenting the 
same facts from time to time in different 
form and arrangement. Thus the stu- 
dents’ interest is retained, and they be- 
come familiar in quite a short time with 
many essentials of the science: the place 
and form division of consonants ; the dis- 
tinctions understood by back, top, point, 
lip; the relation of the stopped oral con- 
sonants to the nasals, and the parallel 
phenomena as regards the position of 
vowels—back, mid, front, high, mixed, 
low, etc. Just as with learning a lan- 
guage, so with the acquisition of the 
science of phonetics, a bright class, with 
an able and experienced teacher, may pro- 
duce in a relatively brief period results 
that appear quite remarkable. That is 
quite possible. What is impossible, un- 
fortunately, precisely as in the case of 
foreign-language learning, is the reten- 
tion of the results for any considerable 
length of time after one has ceased to 
pursue the subject. It must be pursued 
for a long time to have a practical lin- 
guistic value, for it is afterward, when it 
is, so to speak, forgotten, and one does 
not possess it consciously, that one finds 
oneself unconsciously in possession of 
much of its important phenomena. As 
Sweet says:* “A three-years’ course 
would be the minimum for those who 
take phonetics as a preparation for the 
science of language generally, or its appli- 
cations to historical and comparative 
philology and other special branches of 
linguistic investigation, practical as well 
as theoretical ; as also for those who make 
a specialty of the teaching of phonetics 
itself, elementary as well as advanced.” 

If Miss Soames’ text-book be not avail- 
able, practise in reading may be got in 
Rippman’s “Specimens of English,” a 
Dent publication previously referred to 
and sold by the FE. P. Dutton Co., New 
York, for thirty-five cents. The selec- 


*“Sounds of English,” pages 129, 357. 


tions are thoroughly English as contra 
ed with “United States”; and a most 
ful exercise consists in pointing out wh 
the differences are and impressing upg 
the students the necessity of pronouncing 
the English symbolized words precise 
as they are indicated rather than in th 
student’s own vernacular, which, in they 
eagerness to decipher the symbols of the 
International Phonetic Association, the 
are apt naturally to use, thus nullifying 
the good of the exercise. Ina very shor 
time the students learn to decipher read 
the International symbols. Word streg 
sentence stress, inflection or intonatiog 
pitch, breath pauses, etc., are feature 
which are, at least some of them, at time 
indicated in some manuals. These fer 
tures need longer practise than do th 
symbols themselves to handle with the 
necessary intelligent precision. Exercise 
involving these elements of the scieng 
may be made of distinct phonetic value. 


(To be continued) 


A STIMULUS IN THE USE OF 
ENGLISH 


The Register, the periodical of the 
Central New York School for the Deaf, 
at Rome, publishes the following letter 
from Dr. A. C. Hill, inspector of special 
schools, Department of Education, Ak 
bany, N. Y.: 


DEAR Mr.-GRUVER: 

I note with interest that you have a 
children’s page in the last issue of The 
Register, on which the writings of the 
pupils appear in print. I believe there 
no better way to train children to write 
good English than by having them write 
for a purpose. There can be no stronget 
motive for writing well than the posst 
bility of having what is written published 
in a school paper. I think schools for the 
deaf are making a mistake in not utilizing 
this means of stimulating the children to 
write well. 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. Hing | 
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CONSERVING OUR SPIRITUAL 


RESOURCES 
T IS time for us to stop to scrutinize 
carefully those educational ideals 


which have of recent years been im- 
pressed upon us as the most important. 
There are depths in human nature with 
which the most progressive theories re- 
garding human development have not 
reckoned ; the young need, both at home 
and in the schools, a profounder teaching 
than they are at present getting of the 
ends and aims of life. 

Those who are urging the external 
studies of physical phenomena and phys- 
ical law to the utmost limit, impatient of 
the moral and spiritual discipline of an 
earlier day, forget that their own train- 
ing gave them a sense of moral values 
which they make no attempt to hand on 
in the system they are working out. It 
would be well for us to stop to think of 
the consequences involved in a facile 
change from a culture predominantly 
ethical to a culture predominantly scien- 
tific. Right standards of action do not 
persist automatically; constant will, en- 
deavor, faith, persistent teaching, alone 
can keep alive in the young those high 
ideals of conduct without which no na- 
tion can really live and grow. In the 
teaching offered the young at home and 
in school there is lack of that which feeds 
the most deeply vital force within them. 

If the future is to be saved, education 
must be a more fundamental thing than 
it is, for the most part, at present in this 
country ; must take hold of the deeper ele- 
ments in human nature—human feeling, 
passion, sympathy, pity, hope, aspiration ; 
of the profounder intellectual and spir- 
itual powers ; of that imaginative insight 
that can pierce the husk to the finer inner 
meanings—the souls of things. It must 
be less external, less dominated by single- 
track intellectualism, less confident that 
the secrets of life can be found out by 
diligent use of the senses. It must more 
clearly recognize that something pro- 
founder which eludes the eye, eludes the 
ear. 


Our greatest educational problem to- 
day, that which most deeply concerns the 
future, is not how to get before the young 
the best scientific apparatus, the most 
marvelous magnifying glasses, but how 
to make them think below the surface 
and find idea back of fact; how to make 
them know the finer standards of thought 
and feeling wrought out by the race ; how 
to foster the deeper insight, the finer sym- 
pathy, the nobler scruple; how to make 
them aware of the wonder and the beauty 
of their spiritual inheritance and the pro- 
found challenge therein —Margaret Sher- 
wood in The North American Review 
for December. 


VOCATIONAL APTITUDES* 


N THIS brief review of the school 

subjects, we find that in all of them 
there lie potent possibilities for activities 
whose successful accomplishment will re- 
veal capacity for successful pursuit of 
vocations in each of the larger, general 
fields of occupation and in some of the 
lines of more specialized service. But 
fundamental to such selective values in 
the curriculum lies the assumption that 
every subject in the school must repre- 
sent life interests, life activities, and life 
values as these exist in the actual social 
world in which the pupils are themselves 
living. Both in content and method, to 
be of significant vocational guidance 
value, school work must become a true 
reflection of the interests, problems, and 
methods by which society keeps itself 
going and progressing. Over-formalized, 
lock-step, repressive, and isolated courses 
and methods can accomplish little. There 
is no opposition between vocational guid- 
ance values and educational values. In 
just the measure that each phase of work 
is educative, in just that measure may it 
reveal capacity for service in rendering 
the individual useful in the world of 
social and occupational interdependence. 


*From The Curriculum as a Means of Re- 
vealing Vocational Aptitudes, by Frederick G. 
Bonser, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in Education, Boston, November. 
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In the early period of the elementary 
school, revelations of capacity for given 
kinds of vocational service must neces- 
sarily be regarded as but guardedly pro- 
phetic rather than as certain or final. But 
as pupils pass upward through the years, 
when work may progressively take on the 
character of the more exact content and 
method of the occupational world, school 
performance should become correspond- 
ingly reliable and trustworthy as an index 
of vocational performance. The facts of 
school attendance, however, force us to 
regard the elementary school as most 
fundamentally concerned in discovering 
individual capacity in terms of vocational 
service. 

By the study of the boys in 78 repre- 
sentative American cities, Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres, of the Sage Foundation,+ finds 
that of every 10,000 boys in school, 9,708 
are in or below the eighth grade, leaving 
but 292, less than 3 per cent, in the high 
school. More than half of every 10,000 
are in or below the sixth grade. That 
which is not done in the discovery and 
development of capacities in the elemen- 
tary school is therefore not done by the 
school at all for about 97 per cent of the 
young people entering upon the competi- 
tive struggle for economic self-support. 

With the work of the whole public 
school shot through and through with vo- 
cational motives and life values, the iden- 
tities between school activities and life 
activities will become so constant and 
clear that school work in itself may very 
largely become a process of vocational 
guidance. Teachers, who themselves 
should become the most able vocational 
counselors, would, under such a curricu- 
lum, have something definite and tangible 
as a basis for advice when the child 
comes to the point where he must trans- 
fer his activities from the school where 
they are chiefly educative to the occupa- 
tion where they are chiefly productive. 


+ Ayres, Leonard P.: “Some Conditions Af- 
fecting Problems of Industrial Education in 
Seventy-eight American School Systems.” 
Sage Foundation Publications, 1913. 
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A PROPERLY TAUGHT DEAF 
CHILD 


A CORRECT and fluent use of the 


English language, spoken or written, 
marks a successfully taught deaf child 
and assures a broad mental development. 
Every effort on the part of the teachers 
and officers and every feature of the in- 


stitution should be so planned and di- — 


rected as to aid in making the deaf child 
as near like the hearing child as possible. 


This is a difficult and painstaking task 


and can be accomplished only after years 
of careful instruction and with a sound 
and reasonable educational and house- 
hold basis upon which to work. This 
embraces no complicated methods or sys- 
tem of instruction or administration, but 
demands a suitable and rational educa- 
tional and household policy, with the 
hearty support and assistance of every- 
body connected with the institution. 
Speech, speech-reading, spelling, writing, 
reading, object and picture work, a judi- 
cious use of good text-books, a system- 
atic arrangement of materials, and a care- 
ful presentation of these by well-trained 
and experienced teachers constitute the 
most modern and scientific method of 
teaching deaf children and most nearly 
approximate the instruction of hearing 
children. This is what we are trying to 
do for the deaf child—E.bert A. Grv- 
VER in a report to the Commissioner of 
Education of the State of New York. 


ROBBING THE DEAF CHILD 


N HIS annual report for the year 1915, 
Mr. J. E. Stevens, director of the 
School for the Deaf, at Sumner, N. Z.. 
states : Of the twelve pupils admitted dur- 
ing the year five were over the age of 
eight years. The ages of these five were 
respectively as under 8 years 10 months, 
10 years 7 months, 12 years 5 months, 14 
years, and 17 years 2 months. In only 
one of these five cases—that of a boy of 
fourteen years, whose deafness was ac- 
quired—was there any valid reason for 
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the long delay in admission. Four of 
these pupils made good progress during 
the year; but no amount of progress will 
compensate for the wasted time caused 
by the delay in their admission. It is es- 
pecially to be regretted that the case of 
the pupil aged seventeen years was not 
brought under the notice of the authori- 
ties years ago. As I have often pointed 
out, the necessity of commencing the edu- 
cation of deaf children at an early age 
cannot be too strongly urged. 

It is insisted on by practically all who 
have studied the question of the educa- 
tion of the deaf; indeed, the preponder- 
ance of opinion among experts appears 
to be in favor of commencing the educa- 
tion of deaf children at four or five, or 
even earlier. The mental condition of 
deaf children that have been allowed to 
reach even the age of twelve or thirteen 
without education is appalling, and can 
scarcely be conceived by any one who has 
not been faced with the problem of edu- 
cating such children. Yet such cases are 
by no means uncommon, even in this 
country, where the education of deaf 
children has been wisely made compul- 
sory between the ages of six and twenty- 
one years. 

During the past ten years there have 
been admitted to this school fifty-one chil- 
dren over the age of eight, thirty over the 
age of ten, eleven over the age of twelve, 
four over the age of fourteen, and two 
over the age of sixteen years. 


Miss Alice C. Hinckley is preparing to open 
a suburban annex to her Home School, located 
at 2231 West Grace street, Richmond, Va., 
where she can receive pupils requiring longer 
treatment or even permanent care. he plan 
of treatment will be the same as at Home 
Place—that is, each pupil will receive the high- 
est possible development. 


“For a hundred and fifty vears deaf children 
in various countries of Europe have been 
taught to speak and to read the lips, and dur- 
ing that period thousands have received their 
entire education by means of written and 
spoken language.”—Dr. PercivaL HALL. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


2326 AvE., 
Everett, WasH., November 21, 1916. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 


I noticed with interest a comment in the 
November Vorra Review on the cause of the 
success of the oral day schools for deaf chil- 
dren. The writer seems to think that the 
failure of many institutions for the deaf to 
impart a practical command of speech and 
speech-reading to the majority of their pupils 
is the only or main cause for the growth of 
the day-school movement. That fact has, no 
doubt, hastened the development of the day- 
school system; but I believe the day school for 
the deaf was destined to come as the next step 
in the advancement of the education of the 
deaf, with the recognition of the undesirability 
of institutional training for any mentally nor- 
mal child, hearing or deaf. While the objec- 
tionableness of this artificial mode of life is 
generally recognized with regard to the hear- 
ing child, it seems to me to be even more unde- 
sirable for the deaf child, because, by taking 
him away from the normal members of his 
family and keeping him constantly associated 
with others of his kind, it tends to accentuate 
all of his peculiarities and eccentricities and to 
separate him from the rest of humanity, 
whereas he needs just the opposite treatment. 
He needs every aid to bring him as near as 
possible to the normal standard and to prevent 
him from growing away from his rightful 
place in society. 

I agree most heartily with Dr. J. Kerr Love 
that institutional care should be reserved for 
the mentally defective deat child. All other 
deaf children are entitled to the same treat- 
ment as their hearing brothers and sisters, with 
special attention for their special needs. The 
oral day school, I believe, is the logical answer 
to this fact. 

Yours truly, 


EvizanetH A, AHNEFELDT. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF Lip-READING.—To those 
whose hearing is but slightly affected lip-read- 
ing will prove of great value, because it re- 
lieves the affected ears from the constant strain 
of listening, and thus often saves or improves 
the hearing. To others, again, who have grown 
very hard of hearing or who have lost their 
hearing entirely, lip-reading will prove an in- 
estimable boon; for it will teach them to keep 
on the alert, will help them to reach out for 
quick understanding, where the deaf man or 
woman who has not studied the art is unable 
to understand and is constantly at a disad- 
vantage in social and business affairs—From 
a circular issued by Miss Louise I. Morgen- 
stern, 7 East 42d street, New York City. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE $300 PRIZE 


N THE June Vora Review we told 

our readers of the generous gift to the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, of a 
trust fund of $5,000 to establish an 
“Alexander Graham Bell Grosvenor Me- 
morial Fund,” in memory of their second 
son, who died March 6, 1915. In accept- 
ing this memorial fund the directors re- 
solved that the income shall be used in 
paying for the publication and distribu- 
tion of literature that will help parents 
to intelligently train and teach deaf chil- 
dren in the home prior to school age, and 
that every publication paid for from the 
income of this fund shall bear on the 
title page an inscription stating that it is 
a publication of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Grosvenor Memorial Fund. Follow- 
ing a suggestion from the donors, the 
directors decided to offer $300, a sum 
equivalent to the first year’s income, for 
the best essay on the subject of “Teach- 
ing and Training Little Deaf Children in 
the Home.” 

Following this action by the directors, 
this offer of $300 was placed in the form 
of an announcement and appeared in 
Tue Review from June to No- 
vember, inclusive. Then 3,000 copies of 
this announcement and of the editorial, 
“A Worthy Memorial Fund,” reprinted 
from page 250 of the June Vora RE- 
VIEW, were widely distributed, the major- 
ity of these circulars going to newspapers 
and periodicals. Hundreds of editors 
generously gave a synopsis of this offer 
of $300 in their respective papers, and 
some published the announcement in full. 
Through this kindly action by the press 
wide publicity was gained. 

In that announcement the contestants 
were told that the following conditions 
must be complied with: 

Each essay submitted shall consist of 
from 20,000 to 21,000 words. Three 
typewritten copies of the essay shall be. 
prepared, each bearing a distinguishing 
mark or nom de plume, but nothing to 
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tell who the writer is; the three copies | 
shall not be folded, but sealed in a plain, 7 
flat envelope, bearing only the title of the 
essay and distinguishing mark or nom de — 
plume of the writer. Then the name and — 
address of the writer, with the mark or — 
assumed name, shall be typewritten on a — 
card or sheet of paper and sealed in a © 
small envelope. These two envelopes — 
shall then be sealed in a third envelope, — 
bearing no indication of who the sender ~ 
is, and addressed to “The Judges of the — 
Alexander Graham Bell Grosvenor Me- — 
morial Fund, Volta Bureau, 1601 35th — 


street, Washington, D. C.” 
The essays commenced coming in dur- 


ing the third week in October and were — 
at once locked up, and none were opened ~ 
until all were opened early in November. — 


Then it was seen that many were ob- 


viously disqualified because of failure to — 


comply with the plainly stated conditions. 
For instance, several contained far less 
than 4,000 words, one less than 6,000, 
while a few contained far more than the 
maximum allotment of words, one manu- 
script containing a total of more than 
30,000 words. Some of the contestants 
sent one copy, some sent two. One essay 
was written in longhand, on thin sheets 
of note paper. The single copies came 
folded in envelopes bearing name and 
address. One of the best did not reach 
the Volta Bureau until the afternoon of 
November 2, over 24 hours after the time 
limit had expired. Thus we are led to 
believe that quite a number of the con- 
testants gave little or no thought to the 
possibility of there being any conditions 
that must be complied with. 

Of the essays that appeared to be quali- 
fied to enter the contest, the majority 
seemed to be somewhat padded, the per- 
sonal-letter form of essay particularly 
so—that is, there was much that appeared 
irrelevant—and while nicely written and 
interesting from a literary point of view, 
yet of little value to distracted mothers 
of deaf children. Some of these essays 
were single-spaced, and not very neatly 
done at that, thus making careful reading 
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a difficult task, and some were frequently 
interlined with additions or corrections. 
In one essay the paragraphing was ad- 
mittedly so poorly done that an attached 
note placed the blame on the typist, and 
added that no time remained for correct- 
ing it. Yet the essay contained so much 
of practical value to mothers that it de- 
served better treatment. One contestant 
sent in the three copies of her essay with 
all the sheets arranged in reverse order, 
the last sheet coming first, thus com- 
pelling the judges to place the 70 or more 
sheets in proper order for convenient 
reading. 

Yes, there were other essays that won 
admiration the moment the wrappings 
were removed, so neatly were the sheets 
typewritten and fastened together for 
safe and convenient handling by the 
judges, who, as a labor of love, have gen- 
erously consented to read these manu- 
scripts. One essay was illustrated with 
some charming pen-and- ink sketches, 
while several photographs accompanied 
another essay. 

The result? That is another story that 
will appear in a following number. The 
final decision must be communicated by 
the judges to the directors, and the latter 
have the right to withhold awarding the 
prize should the final report show that 
none of the essays possessed sufficient 
merit to warrant an award. 

At the request of the judges, the editor 
assisted in the preliminary classification 
of the essays, and the experience thus 
gained leads him to believe that while 
some of the essays are in a way excep- 
tionally good, and while the writers of 
these excellent essays deserve high com- 
mendation for the ability shown in so 
clearly presenting their views, yet, taken 
as a whole, the results are disappointing ; 
for practically all of the contestants failed 
to constantly bear in mind the one essen- 
tial fact that suggestion and instruction 
and explanation must be so clearly pre- 
sented that the average mother, who pos- 
sesses little education, not the slightest 
knowledge of how to train and teach a 
deaf child, and no money for paying a 
trained teacher, will find in the essay that 
is printed as a mothers’ manual some- 
thing more than a source of mere tem- 


porary inspiration when her baby is 
found to be deaf. 

Without any manual a few mothers 
trained and taught their deaf children so 
well that on entering school life they kept 
pace with hearing brother and sister. 
But these mothers appreciated how great 
is the responsibility that rests upon par- 
ents of deaf children and did not shift 
the burden on to others. They were 
women whose strong sense of fair play 
would have enabled them to win in any 
undertaking affecting the welfare of the 
family, no matter how perplexing and 
discouraging the conditions. There are 
other mothers who earnestly desire to do 
all that is possible for a mother to do in 
training their deaf children, but often are 
helpless without detailed instruction to 
guide them. 

What the average mother of a deaf 
infant needs is not smoothly written gen- 
eralizations or interestingly presented ser- 
monizing, but a clear explanation of all 
she must do for her deaf baby, why she 
must do it, exactly how to do it, and how 
the members of her family and her rela- 
tions may help rather than hinder in this 
most difficult of tasks. In other words, 
the successful essayist must show the 
mother how to train a congenitally deaf 
infant to grow responsive and obedient, 
to respect the rights of its parents and 
others, to grow observant and thoughtful, 
and how to keep in a growing healthy 
condition. The essayist must show the 
mother how to teach her child all that is 
taught in the kindergarten—in schools 
where sense-training prevails ; must show 
how to teach the little one to read its 
mother’s lips; and then must show how 
much wiser it will be for the mother to 
have a trained teacher come, if only for 
one week, to train the mother first, before 
the mother undertakes to teach the child 
to speak, to use its voice; otherwise its 
speech may be far from satisfactory, 
though its ability to read speech may be 
excellent. 

And it was a knowledge of this press- 
ing need that prompted the generous 
donors to make it possible for all mothers 
of deaf children to possess just such a 
helpful manual. 
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THE ABBE DE L’EPEE 
BY FRED DE LAND 


HARLES MICHEL DE L’EPEE 

was born at Versailles on Novem- 
ber 24, 1712, died in Paris on December 
23, 1780, and his remains rest in a tomb 
in St. Nicholas Chapel, of the Church 
of St. Roche, Paris, the chapel in which 
he is said to have celebrated mass daily 
during the latter years of his life, being 
always assisted by one or more of his 
deaf pupils; and his memory is revered 
the world over as the benefactor and 
teacher of neglected and _proverty- 
stricken deaf children. He was the first 
to establish a public school where all deaf 
pupils were given the same training and 
the same watchful care, was the first to 
awaken public interest in the feasibility 
of educating the deaf children of parents 
too poor to pay for the necessary train- 
ing, and was the first to prove to the pub- 
lic how fallacious was the old belief, held 
even by the clergy, that divine salvation 
was not for the deaf, because “faith com- 
eth by hearing.” He held that “faith 
cometh by (reading) the Word of God,” 
and he taught many very poor children 
to read “the Word of God,” thus making 
their salvation possible. And his unfail- 
ing devotion to the spiritual, mental, and 
physical needs of poverty-stricken deaf 
children has never been equalled. 

His mother was a gentlewoman, who 
trained him to believe in the fatherly 
guidance of a God of loving-kindness ; 
his father, Charles Bernard de l’Epee, a 
man highly cultured, eminent in his pro- 
fession and a favorite of Louis XIV, was 
the King’s architect. In his youth he re- 
ceived a thorough training with a view 
to entering upon a professional career, 
but to the disappointment of his father 
and the delight of his mother, he decided 
to study for the priesthood. While in 
college he adopted the views of the 
liberal-minded Jansenists, Catholics of 
the Church of Rome who believed in‘the 
education of the masses and the prepa- 
ration and general distribution of in- 


structive publications—beliefs then 
posed by the Jesuits. 

When the time came for the final ey 
aminations at the University of La Sor 
bourne he easily passed and won 
honorary degree of abbé, a minor ti 
“bestowed in France and Italy upon meq 
qualified for ecclesiastical functions, but 
often devoting themselves to science or 
letters.” But to his bitter disappoint 
ment he found that he would not be 
allowed to enter the priesthood unless he 
renounced his Jansenistic views. He de 
clined to do this because his conscience 
would not permit him ; and, following the 
instructions from Rome, the bishop of 
his diocese sorrowfully had to refuse 
ordination. 

Soon thereafter de l'Epee entered upon 
the study of the law and, on qualifying 
as an advocate, was admitted to the bat 
in 1733, and practiced his profession dur 
ing two or three years. Then, becoming 
dissatisfied with legal methods that he 
deemed unfair and detrimental to the in- 
terests of poor clients, he gave up his 
legal practice and devoted time and 
means to ministering to the material and 
spiritual needs of the poverty-stricken ia 
Paris. 

The good work de I’Epee was doing 
was called to the attention of the recently 
elected Bishop of Troyes, the young 
Jacques Benigne Bossuet (nephew of the 
great Bossuet), who sent for him and 
learned of de I’Epee’s earnest desire to 
enter the priesthood. He was invited to 
submit to a rigid examination, and this 
proving satisfactory, in 1736 the gener- 
ous bishop ordained de I’Epee a priest 
and appointed him to a canonry in his 
diocese. The latter was then twenty- 
four years of age, and in discharging the 
duties of his priestly office and promot- 
ing the spiritual life of the poor, he 
found the happiness he had been looking 
for. 
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Six years later, in 1742, his powerful 
protector passed away. Within a year a 
new bishop was in charge, and he lost no 
time in informing de I’Epee that he must 
quickly decide whether he would give up 
his Jansenistic views or his priestly office. 
De l'Epee realized that to lose his priestly 
office might lessen his opportunities to do 
effective missionary work, yet his con- 
science would not let him deny the doc- 
trines which Cornelius Jansen had pro- 
mulgated a hundred years previousiy. 
So the new bishop gave the canonry to a 
friend. 

A priest, yet refused any priestly office 
until he would give up his cherished 
belief, de l’Epee continued to wear the 
clerical dress, but long refrained from 
administering priestly offices, and again 
resumed his chosen mission of seeking 
among the poorer classes for those in 
absolute need of the necessaries of life 
and of spiritual comfort and. guidance. 
During one of these visits the incident 
occurred that resulted in his commencing 
the life work in which he always believed 
he was providentially guided—a work of 
unselfish devotion in which he made a 
record and won a name that will be cher- 
ished through all time. 

The date of this visit appears to be a 
matter of dispute; some writers state 
that it occurred in the late ’50’s; others 
that it was made in 1760, while the most 
reasonable date appears to be 1765; for 
in one of his statements he writes that it 
was a long time after the death of “Pere 
Vanin, doctor of divinity.” If this was 
Father Simon Vanin, Purveyor of the 
Fathers of the Christian Doctrine, and 
who instructed Saboureux de Fontenai 
through the aid of pictures, it is of rec- 
ord that he died on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1759. 

Calling at the house of a poor widow, 
De l’Epee found two deaf-born sisters, 
who had received a little instruction 
through the medium of pictures from 
Father Vanin, several years before. As 
no one else appeared willing to instruct 
these deaf twins, De |’Epee undertook to 
do so, though he knew of no method of 
teaching the deaf and was not aware that 


Periere had long been teaching some deaf 
children of wealthy parents in Paris to 
speak and to read speech. Later he 
wrote: 

“Believing that these two unfortunates 
would live and die in ignorance of re- 
ligion if I made no effort to instruct 
them, my heart was filled with compas- 
sion and | promised that if they were 
committed to my charge I would do for 
them everything that was in, my power. 
Having at that time no assigned duties 
to perform and having no occupation for 
my leisure except to bring the precepts 
of religion and morality to the relief of 
the unfortunate, I entered upon a path of 
activity absolutely unknown to me.” 

De l’Epee perceived that these sisters 
had devised a crude medium of commu- 
nication for use between themselves, and 
winning their confidence and esteem, he 
became their pupil and soon was taught 
each sign or gesture that the sisters used 
to represent a definite object or action. 
Having mastered their primitive method 
of communication, he commenced to in- 
struct them by writing on cards the name 
of each object or action, invariably asso- 
ciating the written word with the object 
or action by pointing or otherwise. Then 
the words on these cards constituted 
their writing lessons as rapidly as mean- 
ing was comprehended. He devised 
signs or gestures for additional objects 
and actions, the names of which the sis- 
ters were soon able to copy from the 
cards he prepared. Then he personally 
practiced with the finger alphabet and 
taught them to spell on their fingers. 

3efore long the sisters knew the mean- 
ing of many words and were able to 
combine words into a few simple sen- 
tences and to read a few lines. And here 
was all the reward De l’Epee desired; 
for he knew of St. Augustine’s state- 
ment, as then interpreted, that the child 
born deaf rarely learns to read the books 
which would give him a comprehension 
of spiritual faith. His pupils were read- 
ing simple sentences and in a short time 
would be reading the sacred Word; thus 
their spiritual salvation was _ possible. 
Holding the ardent belief that every one 
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should “seek first the Kingdom of God,” 
and that the faith so necessary in per- 
sonal salvation could only come through 
reading the sacred Word, it is not sur- 
prising that De l’Epee believed that there 
was no nobler work he could engage in 
than teaching the poverty-stricken and 
neglected deaf to read God’s holy Word. 
Meanwhile news of the Abbe’s success 
spread in the poorer quarters of Paris 
and several other deaf children were 
brought to him in the hope that he 
would instruct them, too. Regarding the 
method of instructing this enlarged class 
of pupils, he wrote: 

“We next write in large characters 
with a white crayon upon a black table 
these two words, the door, and we show 
them the door. They immediately apply 
their manual alphabet five or six times to 
each of the letters composing the word 
door (they spell it with their fingers) 
and impress on their memory the num- 
ber of letters and arrangement of them; 
this done, they efface the word and, tak- 
ing the crayon themselves, write it down 
in characters, no matter whether well or 
ill formed. Afterwards they write it as 
often as you show them the same object. 
. . . Words only will not do for the 
deaf; we must show them the objects 
themselves or representations of them. 
er Experience likewise showed me 
that a deaf person endowed with a mod- 
erate share of capacity learns in the 
space of three days from the commence- 
ment of his instruction about eighty 
words which he does not forget and of 
which it is not necessary to repeat to him 
inexplanation. . . . 

“Charmed with the facility which I 
discovered of instructing the deaf by 
writing and the intervention of method- 
ical signs, I bestowed no thought upon 
the means of untying their tongues. One 
day a stranger came to our public lesson 
and, offering me a Spanish book, said 
that it would be a real service to the 
owner if I would purchase it. I an- 
swered that, as I did not understand the 
language, it would be totally useless to 
me ; but opening it casually, what should 
I see but the manual alphabet of the 
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Spaniards neatly executed in copper- 
plate. I wanted no further inducement ; 
I paid the messenger his demand and 
kept the book. 

“I then became impatient for the con- 
clusion of the lesson; and what was my 
surprise when on turning to the first page 
of my book I| found this title: Arte Para 
Ensenar a Hablar los Mudos. I had no 
difficulty to guess that this signified The 
Art of Teaching the Dumb to Speak; 
and | immediately resolved to make my- 
self master of Spanish, that I might be 
able to render my pupils so great a 
service. 

“As I was forward to make mention 
of this work of Bonet, upon which great 
eulogiums had been bestowed in Spain, I 
had not been long in possession of it 
when a gentleman who heard me speak- 
ing about it informed me that Amman, a 
Swiss physician in Holland, had pub- 
lished a very good work in Latin upon 
the same subject, with the title of Disser- 
tatio de Loquela Surdorum et Mutorum, 
which I should find in the library of a 
friend of mine. 

“T procured it without delay, and con- 
ducted by the light of these two excellent 
guides I soon discovered how to proceed 
in order to cure in part, at least, one of 
the two infirmities of my scholars. And 
here I am to render the justice which is 
due to those two great authors. The 
merit of the invention is refused to 
Bonet, because history mentions certain 
persons prior to him who had taught deaf 
people to speak; and Amman is accused 
of being a plagiary and a mere copier of 
former writers. 

“For my own part I entertain a lively 
sense of gratefulness toward them both 
as my masters, and find no difficulty in 
believing that Amman invented this art 
in Holland, Bonet in Spain, Wallis in 
England, and other learned men in other 
countries without having seen one an- 
other’s works; and even further, that 


every skillful anatomist might become . 


the inventor of this art in his turn by 
meditating a few days on the motions 
which take place in his organs of speech 
and the parts which are contiguous, while 
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considering himself with attention in a 
glass as he pronounces strongly every 
separate letter, without previously read- 
ing any book upon the subject, which I 
would fain think ought to be deemed 
sufficient justification of these two 

“I shall not enter into the- detailed 
explications which our two scientific 
authors have given. upon the theory as 
well as the practise of the subject they 
have treated. Their works are two 
torches which have lighted my footsteps ; 
but I have taken the route which ap- 
peared to me the shortest and easiest in 
the application of their principles.” 

Then De l’Epee tells in detail how he 
taught his pupils to pronounce vowels 
and simple syllables and then words, 
“how to give the same pronunciation to 
syllables differently written,” and adds: 

“We take the same method with all 
other syllables that are pronounced alike 
and differently written; and our pupils 
become so thoroughly versed in the prin- 
ciple and practice that, upon dictating to 
them by the motion of the lips, unaccom- 
panied by any sign, as we shall explain 
hereafter, they write quite differently 
from what they see us _ pronounce. 


In 1771 De l’Epee invited the public to 
perceive the progress his pupils had made 
in gaining knowledge. This display of 
attainments was held in his residence, No. 
14 Rue des Moulins, a building in the 
quartier Sainte Roche, and which stood 
there as late as 1876 or 1877, when it 
was torn down. These public exhibitions 
were repeated in 1772, 1773, and 1774. 
And in 1776, when his pupils exceeded 
30 in number, he wrote his now famous 
declaration : 

“The world will never learn to make 
eyes and fingers travel post haste in or- 
der to have the pleasure of conversing 
with the deaf. The only way of totally 
and entirely restoring those in this pre- 
dicament to society is to teach them to 
understand what is said by their sight, 
and to express their own ideas and senti- 
ments with their voices” (viva voce). 

Why did De l’Epee cease instructing 


his pupils to speak and to read speech 
after showing what excellent progress 
some had made, after advising parents 
that the deaf child must be led to prac- 
ise speech daily, and that instruction 
should really begin in the home when the 
deaf child is four or five years of age? 
Here is his own explanation, given after 
he found that he alone would “have to 
instruct the multitude of deaf pupils that 
have been successively pressed upon me. 

“The lesson given to a deaf pupil on 
the art of speaking is necessarily personal 
and serves for him alone. Now, havin 
sixty scholars to instruct, if I allotted 
only ten minutes to each, for the purpose 
of pronunciation and reading, it would 
take up ten whole hours. . . . Be- 
sides, how could I continue the instruc- 
tion in matters of religion? Now this is 
the grand aim I have in view in under- 
taking this work. The number 
of deaf children in a seminary cannot be 
brought to read and pronounce, with 
accurate distinctness, without masters de- 
voted solely to this branch of instruction 
to exercise them in it daily.” 

Concerning the religious teachings of 
De l’Epee, Dr. Isaac L. Peet stated: 
“This portion of the work devolving 
upon him transcended all others in im- 
portance in the mind of De l’Epee. It 
was in this that he showed his greatest 
ability. Here his power of analysis and 
illustration shone with its greatest lustre. 
The clearness and precision with which 
he explained the nature and attributes of 
God and the plan of salvation have never 
been surpassed in the instruction of the 
young, and teachers of the hearing, as 
well as of the deaf, might derive great 
benefit from the study of this part of the 
treatise which he wrote on his methods 
of procedure.” 

Is it not reasonable to conclude that if 
De l’Epee had been able to command the 
funds and the trained instructors quali- 
fied to teach speech and speech-reading 
as it is taught today his pupils would 
have been given the best oral instruction 
that money could provide? For he real- 
ized the economic value of speech in in- 
creasing the wage-earning capacity of his 
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pupils and in promoting their social ad- 
vantages and happiness. And the unsel- 
fish devotion to promoting the religious 
welfare of the deaf that illumines De 
l’Epee’s career from the day he found 
the deaf twin sisters until his death, in 
1789, looms the brighter when we recall 
that it is recorded that in several ways 
during many years he was made to feel 
the displeasure of his chosen church be- 
cause he would not relinquish his liberal 
views. Referring to this period, a priest 
said to him: “I used to pity you, but now 
I pity you no longer; you are restoring 
to society and to religion beings who 
were strangers to the one and to the 
other.” 

It must be remembered that it was 
De l’Epee alone who was providing for 
the physical needs of his pupils as well 
as for their religious and mental needs. 
He received no compensation for his 
services and the modest annual income 
inherited from the family estate only 
amounted to about $3,000. Of this he 
retained about $450 a year for his own 
needs and spent all the rest in providing 
for the needs of his pupils, to the end that 
the salvation of the souls of “my chil- 
dren” may be made possible. It is stated 
that his pupils, some 65 to 75 in number, 
were distributed among four or more 
cheap boarding-houses and were brought 
to his home for lessons ; that he conscien- 
tiously refused to accept the children of 
the rich because to do so would necessi- 
tate the individual instruction in speech 
which the wealthy could well afford to 
pay for, but the giving of this instruction 
would consume much of the time re- 
quired in imparting religious knowledge 
to his poor pupils, and that was the 
“grand aim” he had in view. 

Under the ceaseless labor of instruct- 
ing an ever-increasing number of pupils, 
De l’Epee began gradually to break down 
through often depriving himself of need- 
ed food and fuel that others might not 
lack for the necessaries of life, and 
through the bitter disappointment of not 
being able to care for all the poverty- 
stricken children his compassionate heart 
yearned to provide for. 
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Then came the visit of Joseph II of 
Austria, who perceived how great a work 
De l’Epee was engaged in and how the 
load was more than he could safely carry 
and who interested his sister, Marg 
Antoinette. In turn this brave queen im 
terested the king, and on November ai, 
1775, the year that France recognized ou 
struggling colonies and sent soldiers and 
sailors to uphold this recognition, Louis 
XVI took De l’Epee’s school under hig 

rotection and granted a small subsidy, 

he next year came the bread riots, fok 
lowed by the Revolution, in which the 
king and his beautiful and broad-minded 
queen were murdered. Finally, on Mareh 
25, 1785, a new order was issued by the 
government authorizing De I’Epee to in 
stall his school in the old convent of the 
Celestines, and authorized an annual ap- 
propriation of 3,400 livres for its main 
tenance. 

Before De l’Epee had begun to in 


struct the poverty-stricken deaf in Paris, 


Pereire, unknown to De I’Epee, had sue- 
cessfully taught speech to a small class of 


selected pupils from the homes of the 


wealthy, had received a gift of £800 
($3,880) as a mark of esteem from Louis 
XV in 1750, and from October 26, 1751, 
he received an annual pension of £800 as 
a reward for his memoir on an arithmet- 
ical machine presented to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences. Heinicke, in Ger- 
many, had a very profitable class of a 
few selected pupils, children of wealthy 
parents, who could well afford to pay a 
goodly price for thorough individual in- 
struction in speech. But the methods of 
instruction employed by Pereire and 
Heinicke were carefully guarded secrets. 

In 1782, when De I’Epee had about 60 
pupils, Heinicke and Pereire assailed the 
method of instruction used by De I'Epee 
in utilizing a language of signs as a me- 
dium of communication and instruction, 
and held that “mimic gestures cannot be 
found to express abstractions and mental 
operations.” In reply De l’Epee invited 


his critics to investigate the advancement 
his pupils were making, bearing in mind 
that he was benefiting a large number 
of pupils, all of whom came from the 
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homes of uneducated parents too poor to 
pay for instruction of any kind, while the 
pupils in the schools of his critics were 
very few in number and were selected 
from the homes of wealthy parents; 
that he had nothing to conceal and would 
gladly continue to teach his methods free 
of charge to all who would teach others. 

In his first letter to Heinicke De l'Epee 
wrote: “If our method had reached you, 
you would there have learned that, when- 
ever we please, we deliver entire lessons 
solely by the movements of the lips with- 
out any prolation of sound. Bystanders 
hear nothing and yet not a word escapes 
the deaf; what is lost to the ears of the 
former is caught by the eyes of the 
latter.” 

De l'Epee never had the slightest ob- 
jection to the teaching of speech and of 
teaching with speech. But he believed 
that he was divinely directed to impart 
sufficient knowledge to as many of the 
poverty-stricken deaf as possible to en- 
able them to read the divine message that 
points out the way to divine salvation. 
From his point of view this could be 
accomplished most quickly with the lan- 
guage of signs and gestures he had de- 
vised. Yet he frankly admitted that this 
was not the best method to use where 
ample funds, ample facilities, and com- 
petent teachers permitted the speech 
method to dominate instruction and com- 
munication. ‘That was why he wrote to 
Heinicke: “I wish with all my soul that 
you or any one else could devise a more 
certain or more expeditious route, and [, 
treading in your footsteps, would thank- 
fully acknowledge the discovery as a 
benefaction.” 

In place of speech De l’Epee used as 
his principal medium for imparting in- 
struction and for communication a pan- 
tomimic language of motions and ges- 
tures, which he devised and modified and 
developed as increasing experience dic- 
tated. He believed that the untaught 
deaf think in a gesture language; that 
this language of action was their mother 
tongue, and that while its educational 
value was limited and unequal to the 
pupils’ requirements, yet it was possible 
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to develop and perfect a language of 
natural gestures so that it would suffice, 
when combined with writing, as the dom- 
inant medium for imparting instruction 
to a large number of deaf pupils at one 
time. 

In the beginning his mimic gestures 
were few in number, were mere expan- 
sions of what his pupils brought to the 
school, and experience soon emphasized 
the absence of syntax, the limited vocab- 
ulary, and other deficiencies. Then De 
l’Epee endeavored to perfect a verbal 
language of signs based not on mimic 
gestures, but on arbitrary and fanciful 
motions, in which each word was repre- 
sented by a distinct sign or gesture which 
stood only for that word, a word sign 
which could easily be translated into the 
national language. He held that these 
word signs were “airy pictures of the 
objects from which they are taken as 
symbols of thought.” 

The compilation of a dictionary of this 
verbal sign language was started but 
never completed, either for lack of time 
or because De l’Epee began to realize 
how inadequate such an artificial lan- 
guage necessarily is to meet the ever- 
expanding needs of rapid mental devel- 
opment in children whose incessant de- 
mand is for more knowledge, more light. 


Cuitp Lasor.—“Child labor is not profitable, 
because it requires more supervision, more ma- 
chinery, causes more accidents, and the child 
laborer grows into the least efficient of adult 
workers. Early work dulls his brain and 
makes him unresponsive and unenthusiastic. 
The dollar saved today by child labor means 
many lost in the future. What does society 
gain from the dollar coined out of young lives, 
which later it must give to care and mainte- 
nance in charitable institutions, hospitals, and 
reformatories ?” 


The National Association of State Super- 
visors and Inspectors of Rural Schools will 
hold its next annual meeting in conjunction 
with the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, at Kansas 
City, Mo., February 28 to March 2, 1917. 


Write a letter to your librarian asking him 
to keep THE Votta Review on file to benefit 
the hard of hearing and the deaf. 
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The Melville Bell Symbol 


Visible Speech Form 


In lecturing at the Royal College of Preceptors, Professor Bell, in presenting the science of uni 


versal alphabetics, said: 


“In a certain sense all writing may be called 
Visible Speech, because letters are the visible 
forms by which the sounds of speech are conven- 
tionally expressed. But the sense in which I use 
the term is very different. Speech consists of cer- 
tain movements of the throat, the tongue, and the 
lips; and in different countries the same letters are 
associated with a different set of movements, or 
the same movements are associated with different 
sets of letters; so that you may know the letters 
perfectly in connection with one language, and yet 
be unable to pronounce them in any other lan- 
guage. Visible Speech consists of writing, which 
depicts the actual movements of the organs of 
speech, and thus, in whatever language you may 
have learned the alphabet of the system, you can 
pronounce the sounds of any other language at 
sight of their symbols, although you may_never 
have heard the sounds The Visible 
Speech letters represent the Organs of Speech and 
all their modes of action; and as the same organs 
are common to all men, and the effect of every 
action is the same in all mouths, the letters have 
a universal meaning, which is independent of dif- 
ferences of language or conventional associations. 

“In this respect, the Visible Speech letters re- 
semble musical notes or arithmetical numbers. 
Like musical notes, they have a uniform value in 
relation to sound in all countries; and, like the 
Arabic numerals, they have an absolute value in 
relation to meaning in all languages. For exam- 
ple, the letter which represents the English sound 
of L, directs the reader to ‘raise the point of the 
tongue against the palate, and sound the voice over 
the sides of the tongue’; and the letter which 
represents the sound of M consists of parts which 
express to the eye the practical direction, ‘close 
the lips, and sound the voice through the nose.’ 
_It is therefore obvious that, however variously 
these directions might be put in words in different 
languages, the effect of following the directions 
will be precisely the same in all mouths in every 
country.” 


SoME OF THE EARLIER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON 
VisiBLE SPEECH ARE OUT OF PRINT, BUT THE FOL 
LOWING WILL BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF LIST PRICE: 


LETTERS AND SOUNDS, with an Exposition 
of the Principles of Visible Speech. By A. M. 
Bell. Reprint of a lecture delivered before the 
members of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at the Montreal meeting, 
1882. Paper, 1 sheet, 18x 24, 10 cents. A clear 
and interesting presentation. “In teaching physi- 
ological letters we shall be planting the germs of 
advantages which will be reaped in every period 
of life. The aptitude of children for the for- 
mation of sounds and the plasticity of their organs 
of speech would undoubtedly lead to a degree of 
excellence in vernacular utterance and of versa- 
tility in the use of foreign sounds which is at 
present exceptionally rare.” Professor Bell he- 
lieved that children can be taught to read accu- 
rately and properly by means of these symbols in 
: fraction of the time required with common 
etters. 


VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY AND VISIBLE 
SPEECH. A Popular Manual. By A. M. Bell, 
Third edition. 59 pages, 5x7, board. 50 cents. 
Presents a complete view of the actions of the 
vocal organs and the resulting elements of speech, 
the symbols being used to depict the various mo- 
tions and positions of the organs. element: 
ary sounds exhibited in Visible Speech are all real 
varieties to the ear, and no system can be com- 
plete that does not take cognizance of them.” 


_CLASS PRIMER OF ENGLISH VISIBLE 
SPEECH. For Communicating the Exact Pronun- 
ciation of the Language to Native or Foreign 
Learners and for Teaching Children and Illiterate 
Adults to Read in a Few Days. By A. M. Bell, 
8 pages, 74% x10%. Paper, 10 cents. Contains 
only diagrams, illustrations, and reading exercises, 
without any explanations aside from the captions 
and sub-captions. 


VISIBLE SPEECH. THE SCIENCE OF UNI- 
VERSAL ALPHABETICS. _ Self-interpreting 
Physiological Letters for the Writing of ‘All Lan- 

ages in One Alphabet. By elville Bell, 
naugural edition, 1867. Illustrated by numerous 
tables, diagrams, and examples, including 20 full- 
page plates. 158 pages, 7x10. Paper, $1283 
cloth, $2. complete explanation of Visible 
Speech, its use and its value. These symbols are 
based upon and portray the actual movements of 
the organs of speech. “Each organ and each mode 
of organic action concerned in the production or 
modification of sound has its appropriate symbol, 
and all sounds of the same nature produced at 
different parts of the mouth are represented by a 
single symbol turned in a direction corresponding 
to the organic position.” 


ENGLISHE SICHTBARE-SPRACHE IN 
ZWOLF LEKTIONEN. The German edition of 
English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. By 
A. M. Bell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 6 x 
7%. Board, 50 cents. Each lesson consists of a 
teacher’s Fg ie a page of illustrations, a page of 
words and sentences in symbcls, and a key to each 
line of symbols; also universal vowel tables, all in 
German or symbols. 


PRONUNZIA INGLESE VISIBLE INSEG- 
NATA IN DODICI LEZIONI. The Italian edi- 
tion of English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. 
By A. M. Bell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 
6x7%. Board, 50 cents. Just as the German 
edition enables Germans to obtain a correct pro- 
nunciation of English words, so these English 
words and sentences in symbols in the Italian edi- 
tion makes it possible for the Italian to correctly 
pronounce English words. Though the instructions 
are in German in the German edition and in Ital- 
ian in this edition, the exercises in both books are 
entirely in Visible a symbols, and thus form 
excellent exercises for English-speaking teachers 
and students. 


A Key to the Melville Bell Symbols will be sent 
free to any address by the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th 
St. N. w., Washington, D. C., the publishers of 
all of the late Alexander Melville Bell’s dooks. 
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